THE SEAFARER AND THE BIRDS 
By MarGareT E. GOLDSMITH 


HE nature of the poem we call The Seafarer is still a matter of doubt." 

Is the poet inspired by the fascination of the sea as he has known it in 
his voyaging, or is his sodgied a device, like Aldhelm’s popular songs, 
designed to draw an audience for the serious later part of what he has to 
say? One recent critic can write: “The poet shows no special interest in the 
sea as such.” Another finds that the poem’s lines ‘reflect the actualities of 
ocean life and seamanship with such faithful directness’ ,? that the poet must 
be describing his own experiences. The prejudice of the modern reader 
leads him to prefer actualities to allegory, though comparison of this poem 
with its companion piece The Wanderer suggests that it represents a recog- 
nized kind of religious verse rather than a spontaneous outburst of feeling. 
There is little help to be had from study of the poet’s style, for the conven- 
tional modes of expression used in OE. poetry muffle the personality of 
the writer, and we find them as commonly when the poet claims to be re- 
counting experiences he has known as when he is writing of impersonal 
things. One other approach to the question seemed to me likely to yield 
fruit: the closer examination of the realistic details of the voyaging which 
catch the imagination of Kennedy and fail to win belief in the poet’s sea- 
going from Anderson. 

The description of the lonely watch on the wintry seas is very moving, 
even when the student gains only a vague picture of wheeling birds and 
pounding waves. It might be possible to hold that the poet intended a 
vague picture, yet the naming of so many varieties of birds in lines 18-254 
is evidence to the contrary. The editors have given their readers little help 
in re-creating the sights and sounds which break the monotony of the 
sailor’s vigil, no doubt from a desire not to dogmatize where much is un- 
certain, and the usual glossary renderings of the OE. bird-names, coupled 
with occasional statements in their notes, leave the new-comer with the 
impression that this soi-disant seafarer was ignorant of the usual habits 
of his bird-companions, or that he cared little that the picture he was draw- 
ing was a composite, unreal one. Thus, Miss Kershaw, in her deservedly 
much-used edition,* remarks that three of the birds, as she identifies them, 
are not to be found in British waters in the winter, and leaves the reader 

* For a useful summary of critical opinion, see D. Whitelock, “The Interpretation of 
The Seafarer’, in The Early Culture of North-West Europe (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 261 ff. 

? O. S. Anderson, The Seafarer: An Interpretation (Lund, 1937), p. 16. 


3 C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (London, 1943), p. 109. 
* N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems (Cambridge, 1922), p. 168. 
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to draw what conclusion he will from this. If there are ornithological 
unlikelihoods of this sort in the poem, the theory that the sea scenes are 
the product of imaginative art and not of recollected experience gains much 
weight, and the idea of allegorical intent becomes less far-fetched. To 
convict the poet of inconsistency, if not of ignorance, in his bird-lore, 
appeared easy on Miss Kershaw’s evidence, but further researches into 
the matter have brought me to another opinion. 

We cannot identify the sea-birds of the poem with certainty. If this 
could be done, the lexicographers would long ago have erased their ques- 
tion-marks. The problems are daunting, but it seems to me that some 
misunderstandings can be cleared away, and that it is possible to make a 
reasonable series of identifications which allow the poet to draw a realistic 
picture, and one to which his audience could respond fully. Though a 
seafaring poet might well be acquainted with birds which are foreign to 
English coastal waters, the birds of his poem must be familiar sights round 
the seashore if he is to draw his audience of landsmen with him in imagina- 
tion. This seems to me a sufficient reason for his preoccupation with coastal 
scenes, from which Anderson concludes! that he has no actual sea-voyage 
in mind and has seen ships only from afar. And if the picture is intended 
to be true to nature, the birds in this wintry scene must have been residents, 
or winter visitors to this country, and their cries must be heard at sea in 
winter, since the poet emphasizes sounds rather than sights in this passage. 

Modern uncertainty about the identities of the birds arises from two 
causes: first, the vagueness of early bird-watchers, which may have the 
result that the same name is used for more than one type of bird or that 
different names are applied to phases of development in a single species, 
so that conflicting evidence appears both in OE. and in modern dialect 
usage; and secondly, the changing habits of the birds themselves over the 
centuries, whereby reliance on their known behaviour today may lead us 
wrongly to charge the poet with inaccuracy in describing their behaviour 
in his day. On this latter point bird historians are able to give some help, 
though their evidence does not go back very far; all we can do at this dis- 
tance of time is to weigh the probabilities in the light of our other data. A 
consideration of the evidence of the ornithologists set against the linguistic 
evidence makes up the body of this paper. 

The sea-bird scene begins in line 18, in which the poet emphasizes his 
loneliness by contrasting the unfriendly sounds of the sea with the comfort- 
able noise of men in company. The first sound to compete with the roaring 
of the waves is ylfete song (1. 19). Though the word song must be liberally 
interpreted, there is no difficulty about this bird. A£lfric’s Glossary gives 
ylfetu for both olor and cygnus, and there can be little doubt that the poet 
* Anderson, loc. cit. 
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has in mind the ‘loud, bugle-like double note’! often repeated on the wing, 
which gives its name to the whooper swan (Cygnus cygnus), a visitor to our 
coasts in winter from northern regions, who must have been a more com- 
mon sight when more of the seaboard was desolate than now. The domestic 
swan (Cygnus olor) of our lakes and rivers is silent in flight. 

The editors differ in their punctuation of Il. 19-20, since it is not clear 
whether the new sentence begins at hwilum or at dyde. The point in the 
manuscript at song is, as Anderson says, an unsafe guide to the author’s 
intention,” and there is something to be said, on grounds of style, for plac- 
ing the stop at weg. I am inclined, therefore, to link yifete song with the 
following line, and to take ganetes hleopor as a variation upon it. If this is 
done, the word ganet must be applicable to the swan, a possibility to be 
considered below. 

The name ‘gannet’ survives in modern English to designate one of the 
commonest birds of northern waters, the large white goose-like Sula 
bassana. If we identify the Seafarer’s ganet with this bird, we face a piece 
of poetic licence, for though gannets often remain in British waters all the 
year,’ their loud, hoarse ‘urra’ is only to be heard at the spring breeding 
places: thus the Seafarer would not be likely to hear it in midwinter, 
though he might well have seen many gannets diving and fishing in groups ;+ 
such a sight possibly inspired the coining of the poetic phrase ganotes bep 
for the sea, but it is clear that this phrase became stereotyped in OE. verse, 
and many of those who used and heard it must have been unaware of the 
exact nature and behaviour of the gannet. Such usage as this would help 
to generalize the meaning of the word, and go far to explain the variety of 
equivalents offered by the OE. glossators for ganet. In at least three glosses 
we find it for the Latin fuiix,5 now generally rendered ‘coot’, though it is 
likely that the Latin word, like the ME. cote,® was used for other water- 
fowl besides Fulica atra. Gesner in the sixteenth century seems doubtful 
whether the fulix of the ancients represents any bird still to be seen by him- 
self and his readers, though he thinks it resembled what the English call 
‘cotte uel kut’.? The evidence of the OE. glosses to fulix thus does not 
prove a direct link between The Seafarer and the slaty-black coot of pond 
and lake, a bird-which has no true place in a sea-picture, being driven to 
estuary water only by the freezing over of its inland haunts. It is my belief 
that in these OE. glosses names of general application are to be expected, 


* The Handbook of British Birds, ed. H. F. Witherby, F. C. R. Jourdain, N. F. Ticehurst, 
and B. W. Tucker (London, 1938-41), iii. 168 (hereafter referred to as Handbook). 
? Anderson, op. cit., p. 40, note to 1. 19. 
? Handbook, iv. 18. * Ibid. 
5 For the references, see Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. Ganot. 
® See O.E.D., s.v. coot sb.' (Wyclif uses the word for Jarus). 
? Conrad Gesner, Historie Animalium (Ziirich, 1555), iii. 563 ff. 
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partly because the writers had no exact knowledge of the birds in their lists, 
partly because vernacular names for unfamiliar birds would not exist at 
all. This tendency to use general terms is borne out by the gloss: fulix, 
ganot vel dopaenid.' This I take to mean ‘sea-bird or water-fowl’ (literally 
‘diving duck’). One gloss offers us ganet for cygnus,* which is not surprising 
if ganet had become a general name for sea-bird, though the writer might 
have been more exact had he known ylfetu for the swan. Thus there seems 
to me nothing against the poet’s varying the ylfetu of line 19 of The Seafarer 
with the more general word ganet of the succeeding line, as there is ample 
evidence that OE. ganet covered birds other than the modern gannet. Since 
we have a number of birds here specified by name, it is not likely that the 
poet is using ganet in a general sense, unless as a variation, in the way I have 
suggested. If this reading is not admitted, we are left with the improbable 
combination of the cry of the gannet and the icy seas, and hence with a 
poet not greatly concerned about ornithological accuracy. I prefer, in the 
light of what follows, to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The sound (sweg) of the Auilpe took the place of the laughter of revellers 
in the seaman’s ear. The editors are divided ; some say he heard the curlew, 
some are for the bar-tailed godwit. Our evidence comes from the related 
words in other Germanic tongues, and from the modern English dialects. 
Kershaw‘ and Daunt’ came independently to the conclusion that the bird 
intended was the godwit or ‘sea-woodcock’ (Limosa lapponica), a wader on 
our estuaries, which in its speckled brown plumage somewhat resembles a 
smaller curlew (Numenius arquata), a resemblance which explains its folk- 
names yarwhelp, yarwhaup, in which the second element in each case bears 
relationship to Dutch wulp, curlew. I am not clear why these two scholars 
rejected the earlier identification of huilpe and curlew, since the linguistic 
evidence points more strongly to the curlew than the godwit.° Kershaw 
strangely prefers the godwit, while believing that the bird is not here in 
winter; but she finds the same objection to the gannet and the tern. Her ob- 
jection was a mistaken one, for godwits visit Britain as passage migrants, and 
some spend the winter here.” The residence qealifcation may have seemed 

? See Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. dop-enid 

2 ‘Die Bouloneser angelsichsischen Glossen zu Prudentius’, ed. A. Holder, in Germania, 


N.S. Xi. 394. 

3 Since this went to press, I have had the following note from Mr. James Fisher: “Their 
“loud hoarse urra” is used very frequently when gannets get excited over the competition 
for a dense concentration of food at sea. The Seafarer would certainly have heard it in 
winter if he had come across gannets diving after a concentration of fish.’ In view of this 
authoritative statement, I would now translate the ganetes hleopor of |. 20 as ‘the cry of the 
gannet’. The one remaining doubt of the poet’s accuracy in his bird scene is thus removed. 

* Kershaw, op. cit., p. 168. 

5 M. Daunt in M.L.R., xiii (1918), 478 f. 

® See E.D.D. s.v. whaup sb." 

7 Handbook, iv. 157. 
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a bar against accepting the curlew, for some curlews spend only the summer 
here, but we have winter visitors also, and the latest authorities available 
to me say that curlews are ‘common on all coasts autumn to spring’ ;! they 
are therefore normal in a winter scene. The curlew has a bubbling, trilling 
call in spring, and it is now on record that this cry has been heard in winter,” 
so this sound might have been what was in the poet’s mind, the ‘laughter’ 
of the company of birds mocking the friendlessness of the sailor. The more 
common winter call of the curlew is perhaps more probable, and would be 
appropriate as a mournful contrast to the imagined hilarity at home. The 
bringing in of the curlew in this particular context reveals to us a poet who 
chose his effects with care. 

Mew singende fore medodrince (1. 22). The contrast with a scene of revelry 
in the hall is continued with the introduction of the maw. The name 
appears to derive from imitation of the cry of a seagull, or, to be more exact, 
of one of its cries. There are several species of grey and white gull to be 
seen about these shores or flying in the wake of ships, and it is unlikely 
that Anglo-Saxon watchers distinguished them one from another. But I 
should like to suggest that the Seafarer poet had in mind the ‘laughing note’ 
of the herring gull, the largest and generally the commonest gull of British 
coasts. This cry, which is commonly heard by man, because it denotes 
‘anxiety’ on the part of the bird, would be especially appropriate in this line. 
It is interesting to note that a recent broadcaster, describing his experiences 
on a coastal walk in Cornwall, thought himself mocked, as he slipped again 
and again on rough ground, by the repeated ‘gah-gah-gah-gah’ laugh of 
a gull flying above him. So was the Seafarer mocked in his loneliness by 
the mzw, and perhaps by the huilpe also. 

Line 23 begins a brief storm-picture, in which two birds challenge the 
elements, answering with their cries the crash of the waves against the 
rocks. Though sea-birds have no breath to spare for crying in a violent 
storm, as Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn points out to me, there is no 
reason to regard this episode as ‘poetic fiction’ on that account. No poet 
would be bird-watching in a real storm, in the technical sense of the term, 
but he might well use the word stormas of dirty weather, in which great 
rollers, generated hundreds of miles out to sea, crash against the rocks, 
while a wind of perhaps twenty-five knots lifts the tops off the waves and 
excites the birds, who find new food churned up in the breaking waves.* 
Thus to the poet the birds, more noisy than usual, seem to be answering the 
noise of the waves, when in fact they are screaming their delight at the 


* Handbook, iv. 166. 2 Handbook, Additions and Corrections, p. 280. 

3 Mr. James Fisher, whom I must thank for giving me the benefit of his personal know- 
ledge on several points, writes: ‘I have often been to seabird breeding cliffs in summer 
during storms, and the seabirds go on crying just as usual. Indeed it seems as if they were 
challenging the storm.’ 
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prospect of fresh delicacies. In this picture for the first time the poet uses 
descriptive terms, one of which strikes the imagination, one of which is a 
commonplace of OE. poetry. The curious jingle produced by the use of 
isigfepera and urigfepra at the beginning of juxtaposed lines rouses the 
reader’s suspicion that there may be a manuscript error here, and the sus- 
picion is strengthened when the usual alliterative pattern is found to be 
wanting in line 25. There is no reason to suppose, however, that there is 
any corruption of the names of the two birds,' so we may look at the ques- 
tion of their identities before considering the relevance of possible error 
in line 25. 

Stearn presents the strangest problems of all this group of bird-names., 
Apart from its appearance here, it is recorded in OE. only in glosses, where 
in the forms stzrn, stern, and stearn, it glosses several Latin bird-names, 
some of which are themselves of uncertain meaning: one is of respectable 
antiquity, namely sturnus, starling. The birds thus linked by a common 
English equivalent lack any physical similarity, which suggests that the 
glossators were uncertain of the right translations, rather than that the 
English word could be applied equally to all. Beacita is most frequently 
found as the Latin equivalent, and the identity of this bird is not clear. Du 
Cange lists the word,? but is uncertain of the meaning, offering bécasse or 
bécassine (woodcock or snipe) as possibilities. In the Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary attributed to AElfric the nomina avium includes beacita vel sturnus, 
stearn, and in the same list, stronus, stern. If we equate sturnus and stronus, 
stearn and stzrn, we now have two quite different birds under the one OE. 
name, a name which also renders fida? (a Latin word of unknown meaning, 
not, apparently, recorded elsewhere) and gavia,* a gull. (This last name is 
used by the sixteenth-century ornithologists as a synonym for /arus, still 
the technical name for the gull family.) Thus the OE. evidence allows that 
‘seagull’ was one of the meanings of stearn: the connexion with beacita and 

fida I cannot explain: the link with the starling looks like an early confusion, 
by people little interested in birds, of the word stzrn with stzr, which gives 
later stare and its commoner diminutive starling (OE.—once—stzrlinc). 
Yet the editors, and more cautiously, the O.E.D., offer the translation 
‘tern’ for OE. stearn in The Seafarer, and their reasons need investigation. 
The chief piece of evidence, apart from the likeness in sound between stern 
and tern, which suggests a linguistic connexion as yet unproved, lies in the 


! Editions earlier than the 12th, of Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, mislead the student by 
an erroneous bracket on stear[n]. 

2 C. du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis (1688). 

3 'T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, second edition, ed. R. P. 
Wiilcker (London, 1884), i. 22 and 403. 

* gavia, avis qui dicitur: stern sax. Second Erfurt gloss, printed in H. Sweet, Oldest 
English Texts (E.E.T.S. No. 83, 1885), p. 108. 
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survival of the name stern in the dialect of Norfolk. Other regional dialects 
of the British Isles use the expected starn or stern of the starling, perpetuat- 
ing the confusion found in the OE. glosses. Of the other Germanic lan- 
guages, Frisian offers a form stern or stirn, quoted by the O.£.D. with the 
meaning ‘sea-swallow, tern’ (s.v. stern sb.'). Armed with this information, 
Anderson says: “The gloss on gavia and modern dialect use renders the 
sense “‘tern’’ certain, and there is no reason to doubt that this is the sense 
of the word in The Seafarer.’' But there are objections to this argument. 
Gavia does not usually mean ‘tern’, the modern dialect use must be set 
against such records as there are of earlier usage of the word in that region, 
and the thoroughly unternlike behaviour of the Seafarer’s stearn gives us 
reason to doubt that this is the bird the poet intended. Miss Kershaw saw 
one objection to the identification with the tern, though she accepted it: 
none of the terns are here in winter. Nor do they usually haunt cliffs, she 
might have added. A seafaring bird-watcher of many years’ experience,” 
to whom I presented these lines as the translators give them, replied: 
‘Nothing in ornithology is impossible; but if I saw a tern, in winter, flying 
noisily round a cliff, I should write to The Times about it.’ There is reason, 
therefore, to look more closely at the recorded history of the name stern in 
English. 

Modern textbooks distinguish between the gull and tern groups, but this 
distinction cannot be traced farther back than the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land, and it appears to have been a new idea to the first scientific ornitho- 
logists of the Continent, given to them by the English naturalist William 
Turner. Turner’s account of gavia in his book,’ published in 1544, is 
quoted by the O.E.D. because Turner was apparently responsible for 
latinizing the English word stern as a name for a kind of bird he was dividing 
from the Jari in general. Turner became friendly, during his exile in this 
time of religious persecution, with the greatest of the new naturalists, 
Conrad Gesner, and when Gesner’s volume on birds appeared in 1555, 
Turner’s description ‘De Sterna’ was included with full acknowledgement.* 
But observe that he is not describing the black-capped grey and white birds 
which the name tern conjures for us: ‘Eiusdem generis est et alia parua 
auis, nostrati lingua stern appellata, quae marinis laris ita similis est ut sola 
magnitudine et colore ab illis differre uideatur: est enim iste larus, marinis 
minor et nigrior.’ After a description of their noisy habits, their continual 
flying round lakes and marshes, their nesting in reeds, comes the ascription 
to ‘Turnerus Anglus’, and Gesner continues: ‘Frisii quoque hanc autem 

* Anderson, op. cit., p. 41, note to 1. 23. 

* Captain Walter Evershed, R.N., to whom I am indebted for much useful information 


about birds and storms. 
3 W. Turner, Avium Praecipuarum Historia (1544). Quoted in O.E.D. 
* Gesner, op. cit., p. 565. 
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Stirn appellant: et aiunt esse coloris fusci, clamosam, laro proxime de- 
scripto minorem, minus albam, vertice nigro. Cruribus et rostro rubet. . . ,’ 
Thus Gesner, who obviously has no first-hand information of his own, links 
Turner’s black tern with a kind of bird which, save for the odd coloris fusci, 
might be either the common or the arctic tern. His drawing shows the 
markings of these two very similar birds, though the dumpy creatiire with 
its fat legs is not a good likeness of the elegant tern. Aldrovandus, whose 
Ornithologia appeared at Bologna some fifty years later, also has a paragraph 
‘De sterna’, but it merely repeats Turner’s words. Our knowledge of Tudor 
English usage of the name stern appears, then, to rest on the word of one 
writer, for whom it meant ‘black tern’. The O.£.D. has only one other 
quotation of the use of the word in literature, in a verse from the Douay 
translation of the Old Testament, for which the lexicographer offers the 
explanation: “The word was taken up by Gesner and other writers, whence 
probably it found its way into the Douay Bible.’! This seems to me a most 
unlikely assumption. Had Dr. Gregory Martin been unfamiliar with the 
word Jarus, and turned for help to the work of Gesner, he would have come 
first upon the general heading ‘De Laris Diuersis’, and below, ‘Gauia 
cinerea . . . Anglis secob, seegell’.2 Aldrovandus similarly offers the com- 
mon English words,’ and the Douay translator would have had no need to 
search further. Surely the much more probable explanation of his use of 
the rarer word sterne is that this was the folk-name he had heard in Eng- 
land? Curious confirmation of this comes from Sir Thomas Browne, whom 
I have not seen mentioned in this connexion. Browne left behind a series 
of notes,* compiled apparently in the 1660’s, on the birds and fishes of the 
neighbourhood in which he spent so much of his life, the district around 
Norwich. These notes twice mention sternes. The local birds he had 
observed include ‘Larus cinereus greater and smaller, butt a coars meat. 
commonly called sternes’. And again, in a letter to a fellow enthusiast, 
‘If you have not yet put in Larus minor or a sterne it would not be omitted, 
comon about broad waters and plashes not farre from the sea.’ Can we 
doubt that Gregory Martin in the previous century had also met the word 
on the lips of the Norfolk country people, during the time he served as 
tutor in the house of the Duke of Norfolk, a post which must have taken 
him from time to time to Norwich? It would have been a pleasant coinci- 
dence had William Turner too been connected with Norfolk, but though 
he was born in Northumberland, he spent the years of his English bird- 


* O.E.D. s.v. stern sb." 2 Gesner, op. cit., p. 563. 
3 Ulysse Aldrovandi Ornithologiae (Franciscis, Bononiae, 1599-1603), tom. iii, liber xix, 
P. 73- 


* Edited from the MS. notes by T. Southwell, under the title Notes and Letters on the 
Natural History of the County of Norfolk, by Sir Thomas Browne (London, 1902). 
5 Southwell, op. cit., p. 10. 6 Ibid., p. 73, letter to Merrett. 
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studying in Cambridge. Thus we can narrow the area where sterne meant 
some kind of tern or gull fairly to East Anglia, and this is borne out by the 
nineteenth-century writers on bird folk-names, who give stern, starn as 
the Norfolk name of the black tern, or more rarely, of the common tern." 

I have digressed at length on the material which provides our evidence 
for the modern history of the stern in order to show that even at the time 
when scientific bird-study begins, there is considerable obscurity round the 
nature of the birds who go by that name in England. Recent dialect use is 
clearly no safe guide in face of this. Browne’s ‘Larus minor or a sterne’ 
may well be the ‘parua auis nostrati lingua sterna appellata’ of Turner, but 
his ‘Larus cinereus greater and smaller . . . commonly called sternes’ 
obviously refers to other kinds. Indeed, this entry in Browne’s notes is 
immediately followed by ‘Hirundo marina or sea-swallowe’, unmistakably 
a tern, to judge from his description and from the circumstance that 
Willughby, his contemporary and the first to write a systematic ornitho- 
logical work in English, uses the name alongside drawings and clear de- 
scriptions of both common and little terns.” 

I doubt if we can now discover which birds Browne included in the 
name Larus cinereus, though his editor, enlisting the help of Professor 
Newton, makes an attempt. In his note’ he cites the description given by 
Aldrovandus of three kinds of Larus cinereus: ‘One with red legs, apparently 
the Blackheaded Gull . . . the second with yellow legs and a slender curved 
black bill, the third with a pointed scarlet bill. Both these last were most 
likely Terns—and all these were grey above and white below.’ This sounds 
clear enough, but, as we have seen, Browne has a separate tern-name, and 
he also has a specific name for the black-headed gull, ‘Larus alba or Puet’. 
I can only suppose that the differences in plumage and colouring between 
summer and winter, and between young and old birds, had given rise to 
some ‘ghost’ species. (The young black-headed gull, for instance, has 
yellowish legs and a dark band across its tail, whereas the adult bird has red 
legs and a white tail. And its dark cap is only to be seen in summer.)* 
Larus cinereus thus probably covered some smaller kinds of gull as well as 
the larger terns, Hirundo marina perhaps the little terns and the young 
birds of the larger kinds.° 

™ So G. Montagu, Ornithological Dictionary (London, 1802-13); A. Newton, A Diction- 
ary of Birds (London, 1896), both quoted by O.£.D.., s.v. stern sb.! Cf. also C. Swainson, 
The Folk Lore of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 204. 

2 W. F. Willughby, Ornithology, completed and edited by J. Ray (London, 1678). 

? Southwell, ed. cit., p. 9. 

* Professor Meiklejohn, whom I have to thank for much helpful criticism, supports 
this point of view, and suggests that Browne’s ‘larus cinereus greater and smaller’ are the 
immature greater black-backed gull and immature lesser black-backed or herring gull, 


which are almost indistinguishable in their ashy plumage. 5 Handbook, v. 64. 
® See the varieties of Larus cinereus listed and drawn by Willughby, op. cit., p. 27 et al. 
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To sum up, we must, I think, avoid Turner’s mistake of limiting the 
meaning of the word stern to one particular species, defined by modern 
scientists. The OE. bird-watcher could not have made exact distinctions, 
and I am convinced that, though the Seafarer’s stearn could be used for 
various kinds of tern, it would cover also the smaller and more elegant of 
the gulls. Thus, if the poet says he saw a stearn in winter, we have no reason 
to regard his scene as unreal, but we must picture some kind of grey and white 
gull wheeling about the cliffs, rather than a tern. The most likely of the 
possible gull-like birds is the kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla), a bird rather 
smaller than the common gull, which it resembles, and more swift and 
graceful in flight. It frequents cliffs more than other gulls, and is therefore 
most apt in this context.! 

The poet’s description of the bird as isigfebera cannot be taken literally 
of any of the birds which have been associated with the name stearn, and 
I cannot see any sense in which it could be applied to the starling or the black 
tern, the snipe or the woodcock : hence I have not pursued these possibilities 
at all. But if isigfepbera means, as I suppose, ‘with plumage of shining white 
like ice’, it suits most happily the tern—gull group of birds I have suggested.” 

The last bird of the scene offers no problem of identification. ‘The sea- 
eagle (Halaétus albicilla) was in the past a common sight along our coasts, 
nesting in rocky places whence it would swoop over the sea in search of 
prey. Another name for this bird is ‘white-tailed eagle’, and on another 
OE. poet the flash of the white feathers made a lasting impression: earn 
zftan hwit.1 The young golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétus) also has a white 
tail, and the name earn no doubt covered both species, but the sea-eagle 
is the bird for our poem, since it has a high, chattering call, whereas the 
golden eagle is usually silent.+ 

The description of the earn in The Seafarer as urigfepra is not in itself 
inapt; the sight of drops of water glistening on the bird’s feathers after a 
struggle with a fish on the surface of the sea seers the most likely inspira- 
tion of the compound. The reader’s disappointment comes from the 

? T have to thank Professor Meiklejohn for this suggestion, and Mr. James Fisher agrees 
that ‘the association with cliffs would make the stern perhaps more kittiwake than tern’. 
Though this bird is grey above, the watcher below would have an impression of white 
plumage, which might appear to sparkle like ice if caught in a shaft of sunlight. 

? Interesting in view of this epithet is the naming of Larus glaucus (which modern writers 
call Larus hyperboreus). Swainson comments (op. cit., p. 206): “The Glaucous Gull, so 
called from the white-frosted appearance of its feathers.’ (This bird is a winter visitor to 
England, but the folk-names show no link with stern.) 

3 The Battle of Brunanburh, |. 63. (1 do not suggest that this phrase was coined for the 
occasion, for the description of carrion-birds in the battle-poem has an air of convention- 
ality: but some Anglo-Saxon poet had watched an eagle in flight.) 

* Handbook, iii. 38. Mr. James Fisher, in approving this identification, adds: “The sea 


eagle is never absent from cliffs, and uses always, or nearly always, a cliff top to break up 
its prey on, even in winter.’ 
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repetition of -fep(e)ra, and from his extrinsic knowledge that the carrion 
eagles of at least three OE. battle-scenes' are so described, in contexts 
where the epithet is empty of meaning. How far along the road to banality 
the compound had moved when The Seafarer was written we have no means 
of telling, and the poet shows no disposition elsewhere in the poem to avoid 
the conventional, rather the reverse, so this conventionality in itself would 
be no reason for rejecting urigfepra here, but the echcing of the line above 
and the alliterative break at this point suggest that urigfepra is a copyist’s 
intrusion in the place of some other descriptive term for the earn. An 
inattentive mind, lingering on the previous line and familiar with the com- 
bination earn, urigfepra, might easily make such a substitution. If this be 
so, we can hardly hope to recover the original line, though it would be 
possible to repair the alliteration with the phrase hyrned nebba, ‘horny- 
billed’.2 Because of the possibility of corruption, we can place no weight 
on the fact that this compound is used to describe the eagle, in assessing 
the qualities of the poet. Fortunately, since the description, though common- 
place, is apt in the context, its inclusion or not in this argument is of 
no great moment, since it has been no part of my thesis that the poet of 
The Seafarer was ‘original’ in the sense in which we apply the word to a 
modern poet: manifestly this is not so. All that I have tried to show is that 
the passage of natural description which opens the poem does not, upon 
close study, reveal unnatural features which would imply that the writer 
had no first-hand knowledge of what he was describing. 

I make no claim for a seafaring poet, but it does appear to me that this 
sea-bird scene was not written by one who had no special interest in the 
sea: rather, his singling out of several birds implies a close interest in their 
habits and their calls. The apparent vagueness of the names used is not, 
I have suggested, due to a lack of sharpness in the mental image of the 
poet, but to a different approach to the matter of naming kinds. Thus, the 
fact that mzew might refer to several distinct species of gull does not mean 
that the poet had not a specific gull-cry in his mind as he composed. That 
there can be no direct proof of this, I am well aware, but it seems to me that 
any attempt to increase the definiteness of our response to the poet’s words 
is justifiable. We find that the ornithological unlikelihoods need not be as 
numerous as our editors have led us to believe, and it is reasonable to argue 
that the writer of this passage had first-hand knowledge of the sea-birds 
which frequent these coasts, and had a particular interest in them. 


* In Elene, ll. 29 and 111, Judith, 1. 210. 

* Cf. Judith, |. 212. This would provide transverse double alliteration (as in Beowulf, 
l. 779, for example). There is the further advantage that it allows the logically important 
ne of nznig hleomzga to be emphasized by the metre, which cannot be said of Kluge’s 


suggested heaswigfepra. 














HENRY IV AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
TWO-PART PLAY 


By G. K. HUNTER 


RITICS who wish to discuss ‘unity’ in the two parts of Henry IV" 
come up against two major difficulties which seem to be inherent in 
the subject. The first difficulty derives from the historical nature of the 
material: the critics cannot argue from incompleteness in the story of one 
history-play and a tendency to point forward to events which may appear 
in later history-plays; they cannot use this to show a design of relationship 
between several plays, for history is necessarily incomplete and the drama- 
tist is entitled to point forward to events which his audience knows about, 
even when he does not think of dramatizing them. This limitation is 
obvious enough in a general way; Professor Shaaber has already made the 
point? and I shall not elaborate it here. Less obvious is the second in- 
herent difficulty; this derives from the complex nature of the word ‘unity’. 
Critics seem to assume that the ‘unity’ of Henry JV must be a unity such as 
we find in a long novel, a unity based on continuity (Dr. Dover Wilson 
actually calls it ‘unity and continuity’), in which character and/or events 
develop steadily, moving through incidents which derive their importance 
from the contribution they make to this development—the unity of Pamela 
or War and Peace. 'The presupposition that the unity of Henry IV could 
be of this kind does not, however, seem to be justified, and both Mr. 
Shaaber and Mr. Cain have demonstrated that the ‘unity and continuity’ 
which Dr. Dover Wilson and Dr. Tillyard find in Henry IV is based on in- 
adequate or illusory evidence. The points made by Mr. Shaaber and Mr. 
Cain bear, however, against ‘continuity’ rather than ‘unity’; the sensitive 
reader who continues to detect ‘unity’ in Henry IV can be justified if ‘unity’ 
can be found to have a meaning (appropriate to Shakespeare) which is dis- 
sociated from the untenable ‘continuity’. 
It has been demonstrated in a number of recent studies* that the ‘unity’ 
* See the list in the New Variorum 2 Henry IV, ed. M. A. Shaaber (1940), pp. 558-63. 
I am concerned here more especially with work done since 1940; i.e. with J. Dover Wilson, 
The Fortunes of Falstaff (Cambridge, 04a) pp. 4, 90 f.; New Cambridge 1 Henry IV, ed. 
J. Dover Wilson (1946), pp. x ff.; E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays 
(London, 1944), pp. 264 ff.; M. A. Podiond ‘The Unity of Henry IV’, Quincy Adams 
Memorial Studies, ed. J. G. McManaway et al. (1948), pp. 217-27; H. E. Cain, ‘Further 
Light on the Relation of z and 2 Henry IV’, Shakespeare Quarterly, iii (1952), 21-38. Iam 
indebted to Mr. J. C. Maxwell for supplying me with this last reference and for pertinent 
criticism of the whole paper. 
# Shaaber, “The Unity of Henry IV’, p. 219. 3 The Fortunes of Falstaff, p. 4- 
* See the articles by R. A. ‘Law, in S.P., xxiv (1927), P.M.L.A., lx (1945), Texas 
University Studies (1929); cf. H. T. Price, ‘Mirror-scenes in Shakespeare’, Adams Studies 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 19 (1954) 
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of a large number of Elizabethan plays is a ‘unity of theme’ rather than a 
‘unity of story’: scenes and acts do not lead on from one another as they do 
in Ibsen; rather they are organized to reveal different levels of the theme, 
shuttling back and forward in time, and by repetitions of phrases, scenes, 
and episodes illustrating the pervasive quality of the vision. I contend that 
the connexion between the two parts of Henry IV formalizes a unity of this 
kind: the unity of the play is that of a diptych, in which repetition of shape 
and design focuses attention on what is common to the two parts. 

The use of such features to unify a two-part play does not seem to have 
found any justification in critical theory, but appears to have been conscious 
to the extent that we can find a technique and a history attached to the form, 
and it is with these that I shall be concerned in the rest of this paper. Mr. 
Shaaber is quite correct in pointing out that the greater number of surviv- 
ing two-part plays of the Elizabethan period are not unified in any way.’ 
There is, however, one small group of Elizabethan two-part plays which 


(Washington, 1948), pp. 101-13, M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935). 

In the case of historical chronicles like If you know not me or The troublesome reign of 
John, King of England (perhaps Shakespeare’s Henry VI should be placed here, as far as 
structure is concerned), mythological chronicles like Heywood’s Silver Age and Brazen Age 
(which Henslowe calls 1st and 2nd parts of Hercules) and moral chronicles like Promos and 
Cassandra, the only justification for the second part would seem to be that given by Whet- 
stone: ‘... this Discource of Promos and Cassandra; which for the rarenesse (and the neede- 
ful knowledge) of the necessary matter contained therein (to make the actions appeare 
more liuely) I deuided the whole history into two Commedies, for that, Decorum vsed, it 
would not be conuayed in one.’ In these cases the different parts represent successive 
episodes (or series of episodes) in a history, without any real attempt to give each part a 
separate point or centre. The simplest form of continuation which does involve this would 
seem to be that which shows the rise of some great person in Part One, and his downfall 
in Part Two. This formula is frequently used, however, without giving anything like unity 
to the parts. Thus Heywood shows the rise to power of Mrs. Shore in Part One of Edward 
IV and devotes Part Two to her downfall, but Mrs. Shore does not in fact appear till the 
fourth act of Part One, and there is no parallelism in the episodes. In Chettle and Mun- 
day’s Downfall and Death of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, the reconciliation at the end of 
Part One would allow the dramatists to renew a parallel conflict in Part Two, but the re- 
newed conflict and the death of Robin Hood is in fact completed by the end of the first act 
of Part Two, and the second part is in fact concerned with the history of Matilda, for 
which a separate exposition is provided. In Dekker’s The Honest Whore we find a two- 
part play which is more nearly unified than any of these: Part One shows Bellamira con- 
verted to virtue by Hippolito and eventually settled in virtue by her betrothal to Matheo; 
in Part Two we find Hippolito trying to reverse the conversion. There are some struc- 
tural similarities between the two parts—both plays end in places of imprisonment (Part 
One in Bedlam, Part Two in Bridewell) where the plot is untied and the inmates paraded 
before the nobles—but there is, in The Honest Whore, nothing of the detailed parallelism 
of the plays I discuss below. Sometimes the connexion seems to be ethical rather than 
structural, as between Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, 
where we find traditional ‘noblesse’ set against Stoic ‘noblesse’. Clermont D’Ambois is, of 
course, a parallel figure to Bussy, and the course of his career—temptation, ambush, and 
death—is much the same. There is little or no parallelism of structure, however, to set 
forth the ethical parallel. 
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have a method of unification in common. If we examine these plays, we 
uncover an approach to the construction of Henry IV which, though it 
does not tell us anything about Shakespeare’s original intentions, does give 
us information about his later view of the completed structure. 

In examining this group it is well to start with the play which shows the 
form at its most exact (though the text we have is mutilated)—Chapman’s 
The Conspiracie and Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of France. 
Acted lately in two playes, at the Black-Friars ... 1608. The two parts seem 
to have been designed together; they share one prologue which covers both 
parts. The French ambassador, recording his intervention and the sub- 
sequent ban, refers to the matter of the two plays under one heading: ‘the 
history of the Duke of Byron’, i.e. as a theatrical unit. If in Byron we have 
a play designed as a two-part unit, how did Chapman organize his material 
to produce an effect of unity? The means can be seen most clearly in a 
tabular presentation: 


Byron I Byron II 
Act I 
Byron is presented as the coming Henry is presented as the coming 
man in a future of treason. Henry is man in a future of peace and security. 
shown (banishing Lafin) as still strug- He is shown as confident, expecting 
gling to consolidate his monarchy. His Lafin, now spying on Byron. The 


lack of an heir is emphasized. Dauphin is brought in to emphasize 
Byron (in Brussels) is tempted into Henry’s grip on the future. 
treason by Picote. Byron is tempted into mock-treason 


by Henry’s spy Lafin. 


Act II 


Byron is further implicated in Henry, hearing of Byron’s treason- 
treason by Lafin, acting as Savoy’s able moves from his agent Lafin, sends 
agent. Henry, hearing of the tempta- for him in order to prevent his plots. 
tion in Brussels, seeks to temporize by A masque is staged showing the conflict 
sending Byron to England; drawn by between Temperance (Henry's queen) 
Savoy, he contributes to the breach and Liberality (his mistress).' 
by praising himself rather than Byron. 


Act III 


Byron decides to revolt; Lafin brings Byron preaches treason; sent for by 
him to Savoy, who encourages his Henry he at first refuses, but is per- 
treason with flattery and by describing suaded to go by Lafin’s assurances. 
Henry’s dispraise. 


? The italicized portions of the synopsis refer to scenes which seem to have been altered 
or abridged. 
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Byron consults an astrologer and is Byron is warned of the danger but 
warned of his coming execution. He insists on returning to court. Henry 
refuses to accept this prophecy. tries to make him confess his treasons, 

but in vain. 
Act IV 


It is reported how Byron’s pride and Byron is advised, implored, and 
ambition were rebuked in England. Heis commanded to humble himself and 
reported to have accepted these rebukes. confess his treasons; he refuses and is 

arrested. 


Act V 
Not parallel. 


The method on which Chapman relies to secure unity of effect is ob- 
viously a method of parallelism. Though the text we have is mutilated, it is 
clear enough that Part Two is designed to repeat the main outlines of 
Part One, though now the movement is one of descent and deprivation, 
not (as in Part One) of ascent and aggregation. The character of the aspir- 
ing hero remains the same, but circumstances have altered: in Part One he 
was able to have things go the way he wanted them; in Part Two circum- 
stances do not yield to him in the same way; he struggles against odds and 
eventually is brought to nought. The play thus works out a tragic pattern 
of achievement and defeat in ten acts. It brings an essentially unstable 
situation (in which irrreconcilables are opposed) to a point of rest at the 
end of Part One, so that the audience can leave the theatre with some kind 
of resolution in their minds. This resolution, however, suggests a truce 
rather than a ratified peace-treaty; the conflict is suspended, not ended. 
Part Two also can stand by itself; it is provided with a separate exposition 
in which the relevant facts from Part One are summarized; the two parts, 
however, combine to form a more complete and coherent unit than either 
part in isolation. 

This structure in Byron Chapman may have developed from the more 
rudimentary form of the same thing that is found in Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine. If this were so it would certainly fit in with what we know of Chap- 
man’s discipleship to Marlowe. Like Byron, Tamburlaine is an aspiring 
man who drives all before him in Part One, so that the peak of glory, 
conquest, and stability is achieved at the end of Part One. I accept Pro- 
fessor Duthie’s suggestion! that the psychological battle against Zenocrate’s 
beauty in the First Part of Tamburlaine, Act V, Sc. ii, is the greatest of 
Tamburlaine’s battles. Having reconciled the warring and ultimately 


' G. I. Duthie, “The dramatic structure of Marlowe’s ‘“Tamburlaine the Great’’, Parts I 
and II’, Essays and Studies, London, 1948, pp. 101-26. I find that many of my remarks on 
Tamburlaine have been anticipated by Miss Gardner in M.L.R., xxxvii (1942). 
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incompatible principles represented by Zenocrate and himself, peace and 
war, beauty and valour, he achieves the kind of stability that Chapman 
represents in the more political atmosphere of Byron by the reconciliation 
of Byron and the king: the audience can go home with some kind of resolu- 
tion in their minds.' Part Two is integrated with Part One by means of a 
structure which repeats many of the main features of Part One: 


Tamburlaine I Tamburlaine IT 
Act I 


Confusion of the Persian monarchy The enemies of Tamburlaine make 
shown. Tamburlaine, in contrast, is sensible and dignified plans to oppose 
resolute and dignified—his first suc- him. The corruptness of one of Tam- 
cesses. burlaine’s guards and the effeteness of 

one of his sons is shown. 


Act II 


Tamburlaine takes advantage of the Tamburlaine’s enemies triumph 
confusion in the Persian court to over treason. Zenocrate dies. 


seize the crown. 
Act III 


Preparations for the battle against Preparations for the battle against 
Bajazeth. Zenocrate confesses her love Bajazeth’s supporters. Zenocrate is 


for Tamburlaine. buried. 
Tamburlaine defeats and captures Battle is joined against Bajazeth’s 
Bajazeth. supporters. 
Act IV 


Tamburlaine exults over Bajazeth. Tamburlaine defeats and exults over 
The Soldan and Arabia march against the Turkish kings. He stabs his son. 
him. 

Act V 

Tamburlaine reduces Damascus. In Tamburlaine reduces Babylon. He 
loye with both Zenocrate and valour he defeats Callapine while fighting at the 
defeats her father and then spares him. same time against death. He dies. 

He prepares to marry Zenocrate. 


As in Chapman, the parallel placing of incidents is used here to unify 
a structure which reverses its direction in the second part. The stability 
(psychological and territorial) which Tamburlaine built up in Part One is 
destroyed; he is never again so happy or so secure; the initiative passes to 
others; his battles are now defensive battles, but he cannot defend his 
family or himself against the power of Death. 


? In this connexion the wording of 1. 2311 is notable: ‘For Tamburlaine takes truce 
with all the world’ (my italics). 
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I am aware that critics have normally regarded the second part of Tam- 
burlaine as only vaguely related to the first part; the prologue to Part Two 
suggests a catchpenny origin for the sequel: 


The generall welcomes Tamburlain receiu’d, 
When he arriued last vpon our stage, 
Hath made our Poet pen his second part, 


but it does not follow that Part Two is a botched job. Marlowe has 
certainly constructed his Part Two in such a way that he produced a two- 
part play which was unified in structure if not always in effect—the megalo- 
mania of Tamburlaine is less clear than his wirtti; the defeat of Part Two 
does not balance the achievement of Part One. The parallel of Byron 
suggests that the structural excellencies of Tamburlaine did not pass un- 
noticed in its own day, and that in this, as in so many other matters, 
Marlowe was the grand, if rude, original of the later dramatists. 

One other two-part tragedy of the period shows traces of the same struc- 
ture (derived probably from Tamburlaine)—Marston’s Antonio and Mellida. 
Antonio and Mellida, \ike the two plays I have already considered, shows a 
feud between two opponents, ultimately incompatible, in this case the 
dukes of Venice and Genoa. Part One, amid a great deal of satirical com- 
ment on court life, shows the triumph of Piero Sforza, duke of Venice, over 
the Genoese ducal family; in Act V a sudden reconciliation is achieved, 
and Antonio, the heir of Genoa, is betrothed to Mellida, Piero Sforza’s 
daughter. Part Two has a structure parallel to that of Part One, dealing 
again with Piero’s persecution of the Genoese family, this time by ‘policy’ 
instead of arms: 


Antonio and Mellida I Antonio and Mellida II 
Act I 
The Genoese having been defeated Having killed Andrugio and dis- 


by the Venetians, Piero triumphs and honoured Mellida, Piero triumphs 
Antonio despairs. while Antonio despairs. 


Act II 
Antonio, disguised as an Amazon, Antonio meets the imprisoned Mel- 
reveals himself to Mellida; they plan _lida and resolves to fight Piero by dis- 
to fly. simulation. 


Act III 
Andrugio, exiled, with a price on his The ghost of Andrugio commands 
head, puts his trust in stoical fortitude. Antonio to revenge. He charges him to 
Antonio and Mellida flee from the fly from the court. 
court. 
4690.19 16 
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Act IV 


Passion and stoical resolve alternate Antonio, disguised as a fool, con- 
in both Andrugio and Antonio. Mel-  trasts his passion with the fool’s in- 
lida is recaptured by Piero. Andrugio vulnerability. Mellida is condemned 
plans to recoup his fortunes by a final _ by Piero and (by error) dies. Antonio 


act of stoicism. and others plan a final revenge on 
Piero. 
Act V 
Reconciliation in a masque. Revenge achieved in a masque. 


Here, as in Tamburlaine, the first part culminates in betrothal to an 
enemy’s daughter, while Part Two shows this lady taken away from the 
hero by death. The structure is, however, less clear-cut than in Marlowe 
(let alone Chapman) since there is no single figure whose rise and fall 
dominates the play. What Marston seems to have attempted is to fit the 
Spanish Tragedy kind of revenge intrigue into the framework of Tambur- 
laine ; the result cannot be said to be very happy. Antonio and Mellida pro- 
vides a good example of the bastard unity which results when the method 
of parallelism is handled ineptly. Unity of character is not obtained, not so 
much because of any change of characterization between the first and 
second parts, but because the characters are never realized distinctly. 
Unity of plot is damaged by clumsiness (typical of Marston) in handling 
the transition from Part One to Part Two. The difficulty of transition need 
not, however, lead to the conclusion of Mr. H. Harvey Wood: 


Although the two plays were entered and published together, it is necessary 
to postulate a considerable interval between their composition; an interval 
sufficient to allow for a complete change in the author’s conception of the plot 
and characterisation. Antonio and Mellida ends with an accumulation of spectacu- 
lar postures and devices, on a note of extravagant happiness and reconciliation. 
The opening lines of Antonio’s Revenge betray a grim revision of the situation. 
There is nothing in the last scenes of Antonio and Mellida to suggest that the 
magnanimity of Piero is feigned, or the reconciliation insincere. But the opening 
lines of the Revenge reveal a whole tangled network of intrigue and rivalry. . . .' 


The evidence does not seem to justify this. The two prologues answer one 
another as masks of comedy and tragedy, so that we need not presume any 
‘grim revision’; they are constructed on somewhat parallel lines so that the 
‘wreath of pleasure, and delicious sweetes’ of the one is answered by ‘the 
rawish danke of clumzie winter’ in the other, the ‘woorthlesse present’ by 
the ‘waightie passion’, the “That with a straine of fresh invention/She might 
presse out the raritie of Art’ by the “That with unused paize of stile and 


* The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh, 1934-9), 1. xxii. 
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sense, /We might waigh massy in judicious scale’. Again, the transition 
from Part One to Part Two in Antonio and Mellida is not basically different 
from that in Byron. At the end of Part One of Byron there is nothing to 
suggest that Byron’s reconciliation is feigned, nor would any such sugges- 
tion be theatrically justified. The play ends on a note of equanimity: ‘With 
him go all our faults and from us fly / With all his counsel, all conspiracy’, 
though the beginning of Part Two reveals a new network of intrigue: 
‘Byron fall’n in so trait’rous a relapse, / Alleg’d for our ingratitude’. There 
is in both plays equally an unexpectedness about the reconciliation which 
ends Part One; this unexpectedness is the sole excuse Chapman uses to 
justify the new beginning of Part Two; there is no reason to presume that 
this results from any ‘considerable interval’ between the parts of Byron, 
and there is no need to presume that it springs from any such cause in 
Marston. Where Marston does differ from Chapman is in his clumsiness. 
He allows no impression of time passed to soften the transition from comedy 
to tragedy, since only the time of the wedding arrangements can be allowed 
to divide the two parts; hence the beginning of Part Two gives the im- 
pression of a morning-after-the-night-before and not the desired effect 
of a tragic reopening of the old conflict. Finally we should notice that the 
one induction to the two plays refers to both of them: 


... I have heard that those persons . . . that are but slightly drawen in this 
Comedie, should receive more exact accomplishment in a second Part: which, 
if this obtaine gratious acceptance, meanes to try his fortune." 


This suggests that though the second part was not originally billed to 
follow Part One, it was written, or at least planned, at the time Part One 
was first staged. No more than a suggestion can, of course, be derived 
from such material, but there seems to be a sufficient number of small 
points to make it probable that Marston’s failure to achieve in Antonio and 
Mellida the unity of Byron is due to clumsiness rather than to any different 
conception of the relationship between the parts. 

We are now in a position to see that such unity as we can find in Eliza- 
bethan two-part plays depends on a parallel setting-out of the incidents 
rather than on any picking-up of all the threads of Part One. The plays we 
have examined all use this method, with a greater or lesser degree of success, 
and it is the only method I have been able to find. Does Shakespeare use 
this method in Henry IV,? or is that play unique among Elizabethan two- 
part plays in possessing a different or more complex organization of its 
parts? 

' Antonio and Mellida (Malone Society Reprint), ll. 148-52. 

2 Dover Wilson refers to 2 and 3 Henry VI as a ‘two-part drama’ (New Cambridge 


I Henry VI, p. xv), but I do not find any structural similarity of the kind I am discussing 
here between any of the Henry VI plays. 
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It was pointed out as long ago as 1877 by Dr. Kénig and more recently by 
Mr. Shaaber' that the two parts of Henry IV are built up on parallel lines, 
but neither author has noted the full extent of this parallelism, so I shall 





set out the two parts to illustrate this: 


I Henry IV 


2 Henry IV 


’ Act I 


Sc. i. The disruption of peace by 
rebellion is hinted at. 


Sc. ii. Poins details the plan of the 
Gadshill robbery; Poins and Hal plan a 
comic defeat for Falstaff. 

Sc. iii. Turned off by the king, Hot- 
spur, Worcester, and Northumberland 
plan their revolt. 


News of Shrewbury is given, with 
news of a second rebellion—in the 
north. 

Falstaff prepares to join the army; 
he is rebuked by the Chief Justice. 


The Northern conspirators meet 
and plan their revolt. 


Act II 


Sc. i. Preparations are made for the 
Gadshill robbery. 

Sc. ii. Falstaff robs the travellers; 
Hal and Poins prepare the fun of 1. iv 
by their counter-robbery. 

Sc. iii. Harry Percy and his wife 
discuss the revolt; he sets out. 

Sc. iv. The big comic scene: in the 
Eastcheap tavern the prince mingles 
with the drawers. Falstaff is discovered 
in lies, but jests his way out of the dis- 
covery. At the end of the scene the 
outer world breaks in upon the fun. 


Falstaff is arrested at the instance of 
Mrs. Quickly, but manages to escape. 


Hal and Poins plan the fun of 11. iv. 


Northumberland and his wife discuss 
the revolt; he flees to Scotland. 


The big comic scene: in the East- 
cheap tavern Falstaff swaggers and 
blusters till Hal and Poins (disguised as 
drawers) discover him; he jests his way 
out of the discovery. At the end of the 
scene the outer world breaks in upon 


the fun. 


Act III 


Sc. i. The conspirators seal their 
bonds and prepare to fight. 

Sc. ii. The king reproaches Hal, who 
promises to amend. 


Sc. iii. Falstaff quarrels with the 
hostess, prepares for the war. 


Sc. i, The king mourns his unquiet 
reign. 

Sc. ii. Falstaff recruits in Glouces- 
tershire. 


' W. K®énig, ‘Shakespeares Kénigsdramen, ihr Zusammenhang und ihr Werth fir 
die Biithne’, Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, xii (1877), 245 f.; Shaaber, “The Unity of Henry IV’, 


pp. 221 f. 
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Act IV 

Sc. i. Rebellion suffers setbacks: Northumberland will not join the 
Northumberland will not join and __ rebels, who are tricked and defeated. 
Glendower cannot. 

Sc. ii. Falstaff, on his way to the (Modern sc. iii—but I take modern 
battlefield, expatiates on the tricks he scenes i and ii to be continuous.)' 
has employed in recruiting. Falstaff captures Coleville while on his 
way to the battlefield; he expatiates on 
the virtues of sack. 


Thereafter the structure is not parallel. 


Here we find, as in the plays already examined, a structure which shows 
the relationship between two incompatibles—Rebellion and Order, in the 
state and in the mind of the prince; the first is subordinated to the second 
at the end of Part One, but by showing us the preparations of the Arch- 
bishop of York and by resurrecting Falstaff from his sham death, Shake- 
speare keeps his conclusion from being irretrievably final. The incompatibles 
clash again in Part Two and a final conclusion is only produced when one is 
destroyed by the other. Both parts have the same design, but in the second 
we have a change of direction and a different atmosphere. In Part One the 
prince seems to be fighting through his environment—even if we allow the 
‘I know you all’ soliloquy its fullest force, the general misunderstanding, 
the preference of Hotspur, not to say Falstaff, remains—so that the process 
of self-education and self-revelation is a genuine and dramatic struggle. 
Part Two is more than a feeble repetition of this: though the design is the 
same, the focus of interest is different. In Part Two the chance of victory 
by Disorder, either in the state or in the prince’s mind, is much more re- 
mote; the misunderstandings are less deep-seated and more easily dis- 
pelled. In this part there can be little or no doubt that Hal is the hero of a 
golden future—his defection or ineffectiveness is never a possible feature of 
the second revolt. 

This change of environment can be seen clearly enough if we compare the 
conclusion of Act 11, Scene iv, in Part One with the corresponding passage 
in Part Two. In both parts the fun at Eastcheap is interrupted by news 
from court; in Part One Hal seems unwilling to respond; he appears to be 
subdued to the element he works in; he allows Falstaff to dispose of the 
messenger while he himself continues to unravel the Gadshill plot. His 
thoughts of Shrewsbury are as near burlesque as they are to the heroic: 


I'll to the court in the morning. We must all 
to the wars, and thy place shall be honourable. 


? See the discussion of this point in New Variorum 2 Henry IV, pp. 306 f. 
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I'll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; 
and I know his death will be a march of 
twelve-score. (11. iv. 525-8) 


In the environment of Part Two the ‘low transformation’ from a prince toa 
prentice is obviously an interlude. As soon as news comes from court Hal 
translates himself back into his true element: 


By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time; 
When tempest of commotion, like the south 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaff, good night. 
(11. iv. 348-53) 


The struggle of Part Two is not the struggle of coming-of-age, nor 
indeed a personal struggle of this kind at all. Its interest is that it draws 
from the interaction of Rebellion and Order in court and country (the same 
framework as in Part One) a more abstract and meditative view of king- 
ship. The first part may be said to deal with the question: ‘What is the 
relationship between the princely mind and the common disorder of 
experience ?’; the second part raises a rather different question: ‘What is 
the cost of kingliness in a world of duties rather than achievements?’ In 
most respects the kind of development from Part One to Part Two which 
Shakespeare devises for his hero is very different from that of Marlowe or 
Chapman, but the sense of difficulty in sustaining a role achieved at the 
end of Part One in a world more searching and more severe is the same in 
all these plays. 

In the treatment of national affairs we can see the same pattern of rise and 
fall we noticed in Tamburlaine and Byron, things seeming to go well with 
the rebels in Part One (at least up to Act IV), buoyed as they are by the 
vigour and youth of Hotspur, but going dubiously and sluggishly against a 
tide which is never favourable in Part Two. This change is perhaps most 
obvious in Shakespeare’s handling of 11. iii in the two parts. In both parts 
we meet the Percy household here, but in Part One the tone is confident: 
Hotspur is setting out and is not to be deterred; in Part Two it is Northum- 
berland who is setting out; the tone is lachrymose and backward-looking, 
and woman’s counsel is all too able to deter him from battle. 

Falstaff’s career also follows the two-part play’s normal design of rise 
and fall; the zenith of his success is reached at the end of Part One, his 
claim to have killed Hotspur being allowed by the prince. Though his 
career in Part Two does not show anything like a steady decline, he is 
never again able to enjoy such prestige and security. He performs a 
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similar feat in Part Two—the capture of Sir John Coleville—but John of 
Lancaster is a different kind of person from Hal, and the action does not 
yield similar results. In general he is kept apart from the prince in Part 
Two, and even when the comic culmination of the play brings them together 
(in 11. iv) he is not allowed here to impose on the prince, to parody the 
court, or to escape the normal duties or punishments. At the end of Part 
One his grossest presumption (that he has killed Hotspur) is allowed to 
pass, but no similar indulgence accompanies his intrusion into high life 
at the end of Part Two—he is dismissed with contumely. I do not think 
that an audience which sees the two parts played continuously ought to 
sense that Falstaff is a different kind of person in Part Two, but certainly 
it ought to notice that the temper of the world he lives in has become less 
amenable to his methods. Very different though Byron and Falstaff may 
be, the comic presumption of the miles gloriosus can be treated structurally 
in much the same way as the dBpis of the overgreat servant. Byron and 
Falstaff are alike in their inability to change their ways, and both proceed 
directly and blindly through a repetition of the acts of Part One to a 
purgation by death or dismissal at the end of Part Two. 

Though there may not be any exact continuity in Henry IV, we see that 
the word ‘unity’ can be applied to it, in the limited sense of ‘diptych-unity’ ; 
that is, the form of the play depends primarily on a parallel presentation of 
incidents (as in the other two-part plays examined here) and only secon- 
darily on a preservation of traits of character or strands of the plot. An 
absence of continuity in such features cannot be used to prove a lack of 
unity, for the ‘unity’ of Henry IV does not depend primarily on these 
factors. There can be no doubt, of course, that the diptych-unity dis- 
ciplines a greater complexity of material in Henry IV than in any of the 
other ‘unified’ two-part plays—a subplot which merges into the main plot, 
and a wide range of principal characters—but the methods employed are, 
in general, the same; it follows that the justification of the word ‘unity’ 
must be the same. 

The evidence that we have been examining here does not tell us any- 
thing about the genesis of Henry IV. We see that Marlowe, in what was 
presumably a catchpenny sequel, and Chapman, designing a two-part play 
from the beginning, both used the methods of ‘unity in duality’ to link 
together the two parts of their plays. The fact that Shakespeare used the 
same methods does not tell us whether he should be associated with Chap- 
man or with Marlowe. Some of the arguments used by Shaaber and Cain 
—‘setting the clock back’ at the beginning of Part Two, the unstable con- 
ditions of Elizabethan production, for example—apply to Byron not less 
than to Tamburlaine; therefore they cannot be used to weigh the evidence 
either for or against any idea that Shakespeare planned Henry IV from the 
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ing as a two-part play. This is not to say that all the evidence 
advanced by these scholars must be discounted; indeed I would allow that 
enough evidence remains! to establish their view that Shakespeare com- 
posed r Henry IV without any intention of composing its sequel. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that in propagating this truth they allow (and so 
propagate) a view at least as misleading—the view that the natural alterna- 
tive to ‘unity and continuity’ is ‘two plays linked by catch-as-catch-can 
methods’.? It is as important to see Shakespeare here as an artist pains- 
takingly concerned about the ‘unity’ which was possible and significant 
within the terms of his art as to avoid seeing him with intentions he is un- 
likely to have possessed. 
t I would single out two points as especially cogent: (1) Cain’s argument from the origi- 
nal entry in the Stationers’ Register (‘Further Light . . .’, pp. 23 f.); (2) Shaaber’s remarks 


about the two uses of the name ‘Bardolph’ (Variorum 2 Henry IV, p. 3). 
3 Shaaber, ‘The Unity of Henry IV’, p. 226. 
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MILTON AND LUDWIG LAVATER 


A. I. CARLISLE 


UDWIG LAVATER, a Swiss pastor and theologian, shared with Milton 
Protestant sympathies and a small connexion with Martin Bucer, but 
the only part of his work to achieve popularity in England was a treatise on 
ghosts and portents, which was translated into English almost as soon as 
it was written, in the latter half of the sixteenth century. No connexion, 
then, might be expected between the poetry of Milton and the biblical 
commentaries of Lavater, if it were not for an abrupt reference in the Mil- 
ton manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. Page 36 (Milton’s number- 
ing) of the manuscript contains in the poet’s hand a selection of subjects 
from the Bible probably designed for use in his magnum opus. It has been 
established! that Milton, in his systematic study of the Old Testament, 
wrote the right-hand column of this page before the left-hand column, 
and it is with the cramped and partly illegible synopsis at the foot of this 
first column that we are concerned. The entry is referred both to 2 Kings 
xxii and to the parallel account of Ahab’s downfall at 2 Chronicles xviii in 
Lavater’s commentary. It is among the more comprehensive notes of the 
page and apparently interested Milton, but there was not room left to write 
it clearly. 
All five early transcripts of the manuscript? and the Columbia editors’ 
give the entry as follows: 


Ahab 1 Reg 22 beginning at the synod of fals profets ending with relation of 
Ahabs death his bodie brought. Zedekiah slain by Ahabs freinds for his seducing. 


with the addition ‘(see Lavater 2 Chron. 18.)’. The lithographic facsimile 
published by Sotheby,* though taken from a damaged page of the manu- 
script, bears out this reading. By the time that Wright produced his 
photographic facsimiles the manuscript was more dilapidated by forty 
years’ handling, and he transcribes thus: 


* W. R. Parker, ‘The Trinity MS. and Milton’s Plans for a Tragedy’, J.E.G.P., xxxiv 
(1935), 225; J. Milton French, ‘Chips from Milton’s Workshop’, £.L.H., x (1943), 230. 

* F. Peck, New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. Fohn Milton (London, 
1740), p. 38; T. Birch, A Complete Collection of the Historical, Political and Miscellaneous 
Works of ohn Milton (London, 1738, 1753), i. 39, 48; H. Todd, The Poetical Works of John 
Milton (London, 1801), iii, iv (appendixes); D. Masson, The Life of Fohn Milton in con- 
nexion with the History of his Time (Cambridge, 1871), ii. 106-15. 

» The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson and others (New York, 1931-8), xviii. 
238, 

* S. L. Sotheby, Ramblings on the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton (London, 1861), 

plates iv—x. 

5 W. A, Wright, Trinity MS. Milton’s Minor Poems (Cambridge, 1899), p. 34. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 19 (1954) 
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Ahab 1 Reg 22 beginning at th 
(See Lavater 2 Chron. 18.) synod of fals profets ending wi 
einds for his relation of Ahabs death his bodie brought 
seducing alleluiah glory be etc 


Within the last decade Professor H. F. Fletcher reproduced Wright’s 
facsimile plates and incorporated this reading in his new transcription. 
Not only is it obviously incorrect, however, but the commentator’s text 
proves the older transcript valid.” 

Ludwig Lavater discusses 2 Chron. xviii in his book’ and treats of the 
legendary death of Zedekiah, false prophet, which is not mentioned in the 
Bible at 2 Kings xxii or 2 Chron. xviii, or elsewhere. He writes of Micaiah’s 
veiled prophecy, and its rude reception, adding: 





Quid post acceptam cladem pseudoprophetis acciderit, non quidem describi- 
tur, sed Zedechiam credendum est iuxta hanc prophetiam, vel a filiis Achabi, 
principibus, vel populo furente, accepta clade, confossum interiisse. Non enim 
certis conditionibus, sed absolute Achabo victoriam promiserat. (p. 143°) 


This may have happened to the false prophets after meeting defeat; indeed it 
is not described, but Zedekiah, just after this prophecy, died stabbed, either by 
the sons of Ahab, the princes, or by the raging populace, after meeting defeat. 
For he had promised Ahab victory, not under certain circumstances, but 
absolutely. 


Milton’s connexion with Lavater, however, extends beyond his manu- 
script note into his poetry itself. The reappearance of Ahab and the false 
prophets in Paradise Regained is the most interesting emergence of any 
from the manuscript apart from the drafts for Paradise Lost, already so 
well known. When Satan is unmasked by Christ, in the first book of 
Paradise Regained, a wordy battle ensues and the main points of this ex- 
change seem to derive from Lavater’s commentary. Satan boasts how he 
contrived Ahab’s ruin through his liberty outside Hell: 


Large liberty to round this Globe of Earth, 

Or range in th’Air, nor from the Heav’n of Heav’ns 
Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 

I came among the Sons of God, when he 

Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him and illustrate his high worth; 

And when to all his Angels he propos’d 


? John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works Reproduced in Photographic Facsimile, ed. H. F. 
Fletcher (Urbana, 1943-8), ii. 16. 

2 By kind permission of the Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, I was able (July 
1951) to examine the precious Milton manuscript and ascertain that even today its appeat- 
ance plainly confirms the old reading. 

3 L. Lavater, In Libros Paralipomenon sive Chronicorum (Heidelberg, 1600, 2nd ed.), 
P. 140, sect. 4, VV. 23-27. 
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To draw the proud King Ahab into fraud 
That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 
I undertook that office, and the tongues 
Of all his flattering Prophets glibb’d with lyes 
To his destruction, as I had in charge. 
For what he bids I do; ... 
Men generally think me much a foe 
To all mankind: why should I? they to me 
Never did wrong or violence, by them 
I lost not what I lost, rather by them 
I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in these Regions of the World, 
If not disposer; lend them oft my aid, 
Oft my advice by presages and signs, 
And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 
Whereby they may direct their future life. 
(I. 365-77, 387-96) 


To this Christ replies: 


Deservedly thou griev’st, composed of lyes 
From the beginning, and in lyes wilt end; 
Who boast’st release from Hell, and leave to come 
Into the Heav’n of Heavens; thou com’st indeed, 
As a poor miserable captive thrall, 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the Prime in Splendour, now depos’d, 
Ejected, emptyed, gaz’d, unpityed, shun’d, 

A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 

To all the Host of Heaven; the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, . . . 

But thou art serviceable to Heaven’s King. 

Wilt thou impute to obedience what thy fear 
Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites? 

What but thy malice mov’d thee to misdeem 

Of righteous Job, then cruelly to afflict him 

With all inflictions, but his patience won? 

The other service was thy chosen task, 

To be a lyer in four hundred mouths; 

For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 

Yet thou pretend’st to truth; all Oracles 

By thee are giv’n, and what confest more true 
Among the Nations? that hath been thy craft 

By mixing somewhat true to vent more lyes. 

But what have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 
Which they who ask’d have seldom understood, 
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And not well understood as good not known? 
Whoever by consulting at thy shrine 

Return’d the wiser, or the more instruct 

To flye or follow what concerned him most 

And run not sooner to his fatal snare? 

For God hath justly giv’n the Nations up 

To thy Delusions; justly, since they fell 
Idolatrous, but when his purpose is 

Among them to declare his Providence 

To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him or his Angels President 

In every Province, who themselves disdaining 

To approach thy Temples, give thee in command 
What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 

To thy Adorers; thou with trembling fear, 

Or like a Fawning Parasite obey’st; 

Then to thyself ascrib’st the truth fore-told. 
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(I. 407-53)" 
Now Lavater and Milton have in common details which the Bible chapter 
in question does not give: 
(i) The case of Job. 

(ii) The identification of the ‘spirit’ who came forth with Satan. 

(iii) The ascription of ambiguous oracles to Satan. 

(iv) The ‘captive thrall’ in Heaven. 

(v) Satan’s readiness to do evil when permitted. 

(vi) The misquoted text from John viii that Satan was a liar from the 

beginning. 

Biblical authority can only just be defended for the first two points, since 
the margin of the 1612 Authorized Version? for 2 Chron. xviii gives a refer- 
ence for Micaiah’s vision—Job i. 6. Milton, however, was reading the 
story in 1 Kings xxii, where no cross-reference is given, and turned to 
Lavater, presumably, for commentary as soon as he turned to the parallel 
account in the Chronicles. The reference to Job reads: 


Now there was a day, when the sonnes of God came to present themselves 
before the Lorp, and Satan came also among them. 

And the Lorp said unto Satan, Whence commest thou? Then Satan answered 
the Lorn, and sayd From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
downe in it. (i. 6, 7) 


? I quote from Milton’s Poetical Works, ed. H. C. Beeching (Oxford, 1941). 

2 The Holy Bible (London, 1612) 4to, printed by Robert Barker. The British Museum 
copy contains Milton’s autograph; see J. Milton French, ‘Milton’s Family Bible’, P.M.L.A., 
liii (1938), 363 ; H. F. Fletcher, “The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose’, Studies in Language 
and Literature, University of Illinois, xiv (Urbana, 1929), 22. 
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This then is Satan’s ‘large liberty’, which Milton would associate with 
Lavater’s account, although the commentator does not mention it when 
writing of Satan’s prophetic activities: 

Malus enim spiritus ita eos excaecarat, ut non dubitarent quin victoriam esset 
reportaturus; Verba, ut Lyranus et alii observarunt, ambigua sunt. Tradet Deus 
in Manum regis; Potest enim intelligi, Deus tradet Syros in manum Achabi, aut, 
tradet Achabum vel populum in manum regis Syrorum. Satan consulentibus 
oracula ambigue respondit, ne, utcunque res caderent, accusaretur mendacii, 
ut cum dixit: 

Croesus Halym penetrans, magnam pervertet opum vim. 
Illis autem persuasissimum fuit, Achabum victorem fore. 
(p. 141") 


For an evil spirit had so blinded them that they did not doubt that he would 
bring back victory; the words, as Lyra and others observed, are ambiguous. 
‘God shall deliver into the king’s hand’. For it may be understood, ‘God shall 
deliver the Syrians into the hand of Ahab’ or ‘shall deliver Ahab or the people 
into the hand of the king of the Syrians’. Satan answered ambiguously those 
who consulted the oracle, so that, howsoever things happened, he would not be 
accused of lying, as when he said: ‘Croesus passing over Halys, shall destroy a 
mighty power.’ But most convincing to them was, that Ahab should be the victor. 


Discussing Micaiah’s vision, Lavater observes: 


... item, non dissentiunt inter se boni angeli: mali non sunt in locis gaudii 
coelestis. Dicuntur igitur haec advOpwaomdos si sumendum sit supplicium de 
malefico aliquo, colligitur iudicium; accusatur, condemnatur, traditur carni- 
ficibus, etc. haec tribuuntur Deo. 

(p. 142") 

Likewise good angels do not disagree among themselves; for there are no evil 
ones in the places of heavenly joy. Therefore they speak these things in the 
manner of men [when they say] these things are assigned to God if punishment 
is to be exacted from any evil-doer, a court is arranged; he is accused, con- 
demned, given in charge to executioners, etc. 


Milton’s Satan appears in this sorry guise in the ‘happy places’ (in locis 
gaudii coelestis) before the ‘Host of Heaven’. Lavater illustrates Satan’s 
‘pleasure to do ill’, and God’s manner of ruling: 


Quod sedet et iudicat Achabum, ostendit Deum audire, videre, curare res 
quae ab hominibus geruntur, et iusti iudicis munere fungi. Sessione enim 
significatur iudicem sedato animo esse debere, non perturbato affectibus: non 
debet esse praeceps. Deus non percepit Achabo quod rex esset, quod suos 
clientes haberet, etc. neque punit eum, re non iudicata etc. Nemo scelerum 
impunitatem sibi promittat, sedet in throno Deus etc. Deinde quod unus sic, 
alter sic loquutus est, ostendit Deum non ignorare quomodo puniendi sint 
scelerati, et afferendi fideles. Adhaec quae decrevit exiquutionem suam habent: 
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praesto est illi exercitus coelestis, hoc est, omnes spiritus boni, quorum maxi- 
mum numerum esse ex Dan. 7. cap. liquet. Mali quoque eius imperio parere 
coguntur: spiritus ille, cum audit Achabum puniendum esse, paratissimus est, 

Videmus ex his verbis quanto studio Satan paratus sit nocere hominibus, 
quomodo in omnes occasiones intentus sit, et quomodo potissimum eis noceat. 
Joan. 8. cap. dicitur mendax fuisse ab initio. Fascinat homines ut in errores 
atque alia mala ruant, et in eis confirmentur, Deo id ei permittente: exemplo 
nobis est Jobus. Quam primum Deus ei hoc concedit, nihil omittit. Etsi vero 
Deus hunc spiritum mendacem mittit et eius opera abutitur contra Achabum, 
qui perdendus erat, ut ipsum per pseudoprophetas seduceret: non tamen ipse 
tanquam author mali accusandus est. Ipse enim Deus est veritatis qui detestatur 
mendacium, prophetis non instillat malitiam, non iubet eos mendacia dicere, 
sed deserit eos ut merentur: diabolus autem mentitur, seducit pseudoprophetas, 

(p. 142”) 





The fact that He sits and judges Ahab, shows that God hears, sees, and cares 
about the things which are done by men, and performs the office of a just judge. 
For by His sitting is signified that a judge ought to be of a quiet spirit, not dis- 
turbed by passions: he ought not to be hasty. God had not regard to Ahab 
because of his being king, his having servants, etc. nor punished him without the 
matter being deliberated, etc. No villain may assure himself of going unpunished 
[while] God sits on his throne, etc. Next because the one spoke thus, and the 
other thus, it shows that God is not ignorant in what way criminals are to be 
punished and the faithful brought in. Jn addition those things which He has 
decreed have their own accomplishment. He has in readiness an heavenly army, 
namely all good spirits, of whom it is evident from Dan. ch. vii that the number 
is very great. Evil spirits also are forced to obey His command: that Spirit, when 
he hears that Ahab must be punished, is very ready. We see from these words 
with how much zeal Satan is ready to harm men, how he is seeking out all occa- 
sions, and how powerfully he may harm them. John ch. viii. It is said that he 
was a liar from the beginning. By God’s permission he lures men so that they 
run into errors and other evils and are confirmed in them: Job is an example for 
us. As soon as God concedes this power to him, he omits nothing. But although 
God sends this lying spirit and makes use of his service against Ahab, who was 
to be destroyed, so that he seduced him through the false prophets: nonetheless 
He Himself must not be accused as though the author of evil. For He is the God 
of truth, who hates deceit, [and] He does not instil malice into the prophets, nor 
order them to tell lies, but abandons them as they deserve: it is the devil who 
lies [and] seduces the false prophets. 


Milton puts the sense of the words that St. John attributes to Jesus into 
Christ’s rebuke in Paradise Regained: 


Deservedly thou griev’st, compos’d of lyes 
From the beginning, and in lyes wilt end; 
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Lavater indulges in a similar ellipsis when quoting from the Gospel text 
of John viii. 44: 

... the devill . . . hee was a murtherer from the beginning, and abode not in 
the trueth, because there is no trueth in him. When he speaketh a lie, hee 
speaketh of his owne: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 


Milton shares with Lavater the concept of Satan’s anxiety to do evil over- 
coming his policy of opposing God, thus paradoxically becoming an instru- 
ment of God’s purposes. It is a useful explanation of the otherwise 
anomalous appearance of Evil in the Godhead and part of the fundamental 
message of Paradise Lost. Michael, for instance, prophesies how Christ 
shall come 

With glory and power to judge both quick & dead 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receave them into bliss 

(x11. 460-2) 
(... Deum non ignorare quomodo puniendi sint scelerati, et afferendi fideles . . .) 


Adam exclaims in joy 
O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that by which creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! 
(xu. 469~73) 


Poet and commentator share too a belief that, above his delight in evil- 
doing, Satan is bound to obey God’s commands. 

From what Milton himself and his nephews and others attest,’ he pos- 
sessed an unusual and remarkable memory, independent of notebooks, and 
it seems that Lavater’s commentary remained in a corner of his mind as well 
as in a corner of the page which he could no longer see. Although the 
broader beliefs of both poet and commentator may be based upon scholas- 
tic theology, it is clear that the details of Lavater’s discussion were deeply 
impressed on Milton’s mind from the moment of adding to his note on 
Ahab in the manuscript the manner of Zedekiah’s death. 

* See An Apology for Smectymnuus, The Prose Works of John Milton, Bohn’s Standard 
Library (London, 1853), iii. 112; H. Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), 


PP. 4, 33, 60. 
I should like to thank Dr. Ethel Seaton and Miss D. Gray, of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 


for their kindness in helping me with this work. 
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THE MOMENT OF DISENCHANTMENT 
IN GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS 


By BARBARA HARDY 


N almost all George Eliot’s novels there is a crisis of disenchantment 
described in images which echo, more or less closely, a passage in one 
of her letters. On 4 June 1848 she wrote to Sara Hennell: 


Alas for the fate of poor mortals which condemns them to wake up some fine 
morning and find all the poetry in which their world was bathed, only the evening 
before, utterly gone!—the hard, angular world of chairs and tables and looking- 
glasses staring at them in all its naked prose!" 


This image of the disenchanted day-lit room is one of the most important 
recurring images in her work. It first returns in ‘Janet’s Repentance’ 
though in a context very different from that of George Eliot’s lament. 
Janet’s cold, hard vision of reality is no result of waking from a dream: it 
summarizes and freezes a disenchantment with which she has been living 
without fully admitting it: 

The daylight changes the aspect of misery to us, as of everything else. In the 
night it presses on our imagination—the forms it takes are false, fitful, exag- 
gerated ; in broad day it sickens our sense with the dreary persistence of definite 
measurable reality. ... ‘That moment of intensest depression was come to Janet, 
when the daylight which showed her the walls, and chairs, and tables, and all 
the commonplace reality that surrounded her, seemed to lay bare the future too, 
and bring out into oppressive distinctness all the details of a weary life to be lived 
from day to day... . (ch. xvi) 


The clear light on the objects in a room, the definiteness and dreariness, 
and the suggestion of a prosaic present stretching into an unchanging 
prosaic future are the unmistakable links with the first image in the letter 
and the many later repetitions. 

With Hetty Sorrel in Adam Bede it is the second look at a very new loss 
of enchantment which makes her feel ‘that dry-eyed morning misery, 
which is worse than the first shock, because it has the future in it as well 
as the present’ (ch. xxxi) and so it is with Adam, on whom George Eliot 
bestows her own image of the well-lit charmless room: 


now that by the light of this new morning he was come back to his home, and 
surrounded by the familiar objects that seemed for ever robbed of their charm, 


* George Eliot’s Life as related in her Letters and Fournals, ed. J. W. Cross (London, 1885), 
i. 188. 
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the reality—the hard, inevitable reality—of his troubles pressed upon him with 
a new weight. (ch. xxxviii) 

This also echoes faintly the desolation of his mother, Lisbeth Bede, when 
after her husband’s death ‘the bright afternoon’s sun shone dismally’ in her 
kitchen.' But for Lisbeth this is no disenchantment marking or making 
growth while for Adam, as for Janet, the hard impact of reality is a crisis 
in nurture—he is far less static than is often suggested. It is also a crisis 
which corresponds to Hetty’s and thus brings the two into oblique but 
organic relation. His joyless vision of the world in which there is ‘no margin 
of dreams beyond the daylight reality’ recapitulates the common unroman- 
tic daylight which drove her, ironically, to him. The dreamless daylight 
makes the challenge which he accepts, propelled as he is by the strong 
inseparable combination of his character and his vocation, and which 
Hetty rejects in panic. 

In “The Lifted Veil’, the story published in Blackwood’s Magazine, July 
1859, the image of the lighted room recurs to stamp the crisis, though the 
crisis is less one of disenchantment than one of discovery. It is rather a 
melodramatic use of the image, partly because it is a metaphor and not the 
actual pressure of the seen world, partly because of the feverish fantasy of 
the narrative: 

The terrible moment of complete illumination had come to me, and I saw 
that the darkness had hidden no landscape from me, but only a blank prosaic 
wall: from that evening forth, through the sickening years which followed, I saw 
all round the narrow room of this woman’s soul. 

Here is the first appearance of the antithetical image of space which in 
the later novels puts extra emphasis on the narrowness of the room; but this 
is the only instance I know where the narrow room is the woman’s soul and 
not the soul’s oppressive environment. 

Maggie Tulliver’s awakening from her dream, in The Mill on the Floss, 
has enormous causal significance. It prepares her for her second dream, 
made up of an unrealistic renunciation which is both self-abnegation and 
self-indulgence, but it also prepares the last and real awakening, when the 
revival of her old dream of love and beauty in her meeting with Stephen 
leads first to the drifting with the stream and then to the genuine renuncia- 

tion. 

The immediate causes of Maggie’s disenchantment are the causes of 
George Eliot’s: family trouble, especially her father’s illness, a lasting feel- 
ing of separation, and a sense of impotence and aspiration. Here, although 


' The light is transferred in metaphor to a second image of a ruined city. This in its 
turn is an echo of a metaphor used to extend Janet’s illumined misery. Before it was 
shown in the unresponsive room it was compared with ‘ruins lying blackened in the pitiless 
sunshine’. 
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there is the emphasis of the dull and heavy prosaic routine, we move away 
from the autobiographical images of light and common objects: 


She could make dream-worlds of her own—but no dream-world would satisfy 
her now. She wanted some explanation of this hard, real life: the unhappy- 
looking father, seated at the dull breakfast table ; the childish, bewildered mother; 
the little sordid tasks that filled the hours, or the more oppressive emptiness of 
weary, joyless leisure. (Bk. rv, ch. iii) 


In Romola the images of light return, though not the common objects, 
Romola’s disenchanting illumination is something more dramatic than the 
cold light of morning, as we might expect from the novel which contains 
almost nothing of George Eliot’s understatement of event and character. 
Romola loses her dream, the dream of human fellowship and service, and 
she shrinks from ‘the light of the stars, which seemed to her like the hard 
light of eyes that looked at her without seeing her’ (ch. Ixi). Like the 
common daylight in the other books the significance of the light is that it 
forces her to see the indifferent life outside the self. 

Here too the image is repeated, and the repetition emphasizes a coinci- 
dence of character. Similar light falls on Savonarola, the parallel and the 
contrast to Romola. When he asks for a sign from Heaven there is a sudden 
stream of sunlight which lights his face and satisfies the crowd. But the 
effect is temporary: 


when the Frate had disappeared, and the sunlight seemed no longer to have any- 
thing special in its illumination, but was spreading itself impartially over all 
things clean and unclean, there began, along with the general movement of the 
crowd, a confusion of voices. (ch. Ixii) 


Two chapters farther on the images of light are repeated. There is the 
light of common day in Savonarola’s cell, contrasted with the colour and 
radiance of Fra Angelico’s frescoes and especially his Madonna's ‘radiant 


glory’: 
The light through the narrow windows looked in on nothing but bare walls, 
and the hard pallet and the crucifix. 


This is the contrast (for the reader and not for the characters) between 
the glory and the hard reality. In the next chapter, Savonarola himself sees 
the light, the disenchanting light which is the image of the crowd’s dis- 
illusion and which returns as the image of his own doubt: 


But there seemed no glory in the light that fell on him now, no smile of heaven: 
it was only that light which shines on, patiently and impartially, justifying or 
condemning by simply showing all things in the slow history of their ripening. 


The images of light in Romola stand apart from those in the other books 
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but they are still images of the light which shows a dreamless or unrespon- 
sive world outside the self. 
In Felix Holt the description of brightly lit despair is put into the motto 

which prefaces chapter xliv: 

I’m sick at heart. The eye of day, 

The insistent summer noon, seems pitiless, 

Shining in all the barren crevices 

Of weary life, leaving no shade, no dark, 

Where I may dream that hidden waters lie. 


This fragment introduces Esther’s endurance of the dream which comes 
true, in a difference sense, ‘that state of disenchantment belonging to the 
actual presence of things which have long dwelt in the imagination with all 
the factitious charms of arbitrary arrangement’ (ch. xliv). There is no place 
here for the dull and common room. Esther has to feel the oppression of 
spaciousness, of ‘a life of middling delights, overhung with the languorous 
haziness of motiveless ease, where poetry was only literature’ (ch. xliv) and 
the light which shines too brilliantly for her is one she can put out: ‘she put 
out the wax lights that she might get rid of the oppressive urgency of walls 
and upholstery and that portrait smiling with deluded brightness’ (ch. xlix). 
Once more the correspondences of character, the most significant thematic 
emphasis in the novels, are underlined by the common imagery. Part of 
Esther’s disenchantment is the disenchanted face, in the portrait and out- 
side, of Mrs. Transome, and Mrs. Transome’s unbearable reality is also 
fixed in two images of light. There is the tragic desolation which is more 
violent than the awakening to prose reality: 


all around her, where there had once been brightness and warmth, there were 
white ashes, and the sunshine looked dreary as it fell on them. (ch, ix) 


And there is the duller impact too, though again strengthened by 
metaphor: 

Here she moved to and fro amongst the rose-coloured satin of chairs and cur- 
tains . . . dull obscurity everywhere, except where the keen light fell on the 
narrow track of her own lot, wide only for a woman’s anguish. (ch. xxxiv) 


In the last novels we come back to the double image of light and common 
objects. Dorothea’s disenchanted room, in Middlemarch, is of course the 
boudoir with the bow-window and the faded blue chairs. She comes back 
to it after her wedding journey to find a changed aspect: 


The distant flat shrank in uniform whiteness and low-hanging uniformity of 
cloud. The very furniture in the room seemed to have shrunk since she saw 
it before: the stag in the tapestry looked more like a ghost in his ghostly blue- 
green world; the volumes of polite literature in the bookcase looked more like 
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immovable imitations of books. The bright fire of dry oak-boughs burning on 
the dogs seemed an incongruous renewal of life and glow. (ch. xxviii) 





The emphasis is on disenchantment—‘Each remembered thing in the 
room was disenchanted, was deadened as an unlit transparency’—but the 
objects recede and grow small rather than strike the vision with their 
dullness or their hardness. And the light is not a brilliant one, either here 
or in the dazzling sunlight in a later scene in the same room where the real 
light is dulled in metaphor: ‘And just as clearly in the miserable light she 
saw her own and her husband’s solitude—how they walked apart so that 
she was obliged to survey him’. (ch. xlii) 

When Gwendolen, in Daniel Deronda, meets an unmistakable impact 
from outside herself which breaks the steady dream of potential brilliance, 
she comes to realize the shock in a dull room. The image is almost a return 
to its origin: 
the noonday only brought into more dreary clearness the absence of interest 
from her life. All memories, all objects, the pieces of music displayed, the open 
piano—the very reflection of herself in the glass—seemed no better than the 
packed-up shows of a departing fair. (ch. xxiii) 


And, a little later: 

But this general disenchantment with the world—nay, with herself, since it 
appeared that she was not made for easy pre-eminence—only intensified her 
sense of forlornness: it was a visibly sterile distance enclosing the dreary path at 
her feet. (ch. xxvi) 


There is some interest in following the course of an image which sug- 
gested itself in experience or in imagination nine years before George Eliot 
began to write novels, and the persistent recurrence suggests boti: the 
impact of the first experience and the common thematic thread which runs 
from novel to novel. In order to look more clearly at the common element 
in these scenes of disenchantment—they are not the only examples but 
probably the most important—it is necessary to go back to the letter to 
Sara Hennell. After describing the awakening in the disenchanted room 
George Eliot writes this: 

It is so in all the stages of life: the poetry of girlhood goes—the poetry of love 
and marriage—the poetry of maternity—and at last the very poetry of duty for- 
sakes us for a season, and we see ourselves, and all about us, as nothing more 
than miserable agglomerations of atoms—poor tentative efforts of the Natur 
Princep to mould a personality.’ 

This disappearance of glamour is an essential part of the process of every 
novel, and this letter is almost a forecast of what she was to write: the poetry 
of girlhood vanishes for Janet and Maggie, the poetry of love and marriage 


1 Cross, op. cit., i. 189. 
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for Gilfil, Hetty, Adam, Silas, the poetry of maternity for Mrs. Transome, 
and the poetry of duty for Romola. Moreover, each conversion of poetry 
into prose depends on the dispelling of a dream. This poetry is usually not 
alost glory, as it is in Wordsworth and Coleridge, and perhaps in Newman.' 
It is a poetry erected on a dream, a dream in which the dreamer occupies 
the centre, and disenchantment is the waking which forces the dreamer to 
look painfully at a reality which puts him in his place. Janet, Adam, 
Maggie, Esther, Romola, and Dorothea all move out of their different 
dreams into the same clearly lit world where they have to do without the 
dreamer’s drug. The crisis is one of the oblique demonstrations of George 
Eliot’s precept, enunciated as the positivist’s challenge to Christianity: “The 
“highest calling and election” is to do without opium.’? George Eliot does 
not show her own renunciation of opiate, but she shows opiates as various 
as alcohol, daydream, literature, love, and inexperienced idealism. Most of 
her heroines need only one disenchantment, though Hetty and Gwendolen 
withdraw from their disenchanted worlds to find some other temporary 
opiate. Their failure to find nurture in despair is as significant as the 
success of Dorothea. 

‘Nothing more than miserable agglomerations of atoms’—the sense of 
dislocation within the personality was something which George Eliot felt 
as strongly as Wordsworth and Coleridge had before her. Her metamor- 
phosis, as she called it, was indeed like Wordsworth’s in more ways than 
one. They were both haunted by a double sense of disintegration: by the 
break between past and present, and by the break between the heart and 
the reason. 

It is the first break, the loss of continuity in time, the sense of an isolated 
present snapped off from the past, which she emphasizes most vigorously 
inthe novels. In their very different ways Maggie, Silas, Esther, Dorothea, 
and Gwendolen all share with their creator this feeling of fragmentariness 
and unreality. In their lives, as in hers, it was a stage in the metamorphosis. 
For most of them the break with the past is a break with an opiate, with the 
exception of Silas, whose opiate was provided by the very isolation of the 
present. For him exile in place and hence in time was desirable: 

Minds that have been unhinged from their old faith and love, have perhaps 
sought this Lethean influence of exile, in which the past becomes dreamy because 
its symbols have all vanished, and the present too is dreamy because it is linked 
with no memories. (ch. ii) 


George Eliot too had rejected the symbols of her past, and her fear of 


* Newman is closest to George Eliot: ‘Alas! what are we doing all through life, both as 
4 necessity and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry, and attaining to its prose!’ 
The Idea of a University, Part II, ch. iv (1854-6), quoted by G. Tillotson in Criticism and 
the Nineteenth Century (London, 1951), p. 166. 2 Cross, op. cit., ii. 283. 
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emotional isolation from the past and from her family is retold, with a 
difference, in the progress of Silas. 

Silas is perhaps not strictly relevant to this discussion since he is one of 
the very few characters who is not absorbed in the dream of self. This is 
why his disintegration is a pleasantly unreal state, whereas most of the 
disenchanted heroines feel clearly and harshly aware of a reality which 
blocks past from present. It is a blocking which ends the dream of self, 
which marks the rude and salutary awakening to the world where self is 
reduced. Gwendolen’s awakening stands alone in this respect for it is a 
slow process, not fairly simply identified with the awakening disenchant- 
ment which alters both past and present. Even in her disenchanted moment 
she is preoccupied with self, and she has to go far before her dread of 
solitude becomes an acceptance of solitude. Again, the process is given 
unity by the repeated images. Just as the dead face in the portrait makes 
the objective premonition of Grandcourt’s death, so the first image of 
space prepares us for the last. We are told that her fear of 


Solitude in any wide scene impressed her with an undefined feeling of im- 
measurable existence aloof from her, in the midst of which she was helplessly 
incapable of asserting herself. (ch. vi) 


This is kept alive in faint echoes throughout the book until it is repeated 
and justified in the crisis of her parting with Deronda, where we see her 


for the first time being dislodged from her supremacy in her own world, and 
getting a sense that her horizon was but a dipping onward of an existence with 
which her own was revolving. (ch. Ixix) 







































For Gwendolen, and for many of the others, disenchantment works, 
slowly or quickly, towards ‘the state of prostration—the self-abnegation 
through which the soul must go’, as George Eliot described it in the letter 
to Sara Hennell quoted at the beginning. Gwendolen even shares with 
George Eliot the sense of physical shrinking. Gwendolen felt that she 
was reduced to a ‘speck’; George Eliot says in this same letter: 

I feel a sort of madness growing upon me—just the opposite of the delirium 
which makes people fancy that their bodies are filling the room. It seems to me 
as if I were shrinking into that mathematical abstraction, a point.’ 


In the feeling of self-annihilation George Eliot is closer to Keats than 
to Wordsworth or Coleridge. 

Whether or not they are reduced to a point, her heroines are certainly 
forced from the centre to the periphery, from the dream of self which 
filled the world to a reduced consciousness. The place of the oppressive 
room in this process is plain. It is the physical enclosure, the daily life, the 


! Cross, op. cit., i. 189. 
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woman’s place. For all the heroines the forcible reduction is in part at 
least the realization of the woman’s lot, and the image of the room is the 
appropriate feminine image of the shut-in life. The hard reality of the 
common objects is the only furnishing for the social trap portrayed in The 
Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch (perhaps to a lesser extent), and Daniel 
Deronda. 

Not that the image is only a plea for the imprisoned woman. It can 
present Adam Bede’s despair of himself and his world, and indeed any 
crisis in the development of the egoist—and all her characters are egoists— 
in which self shrinks and vision expands. Three weeks after she wrote to 
Sara Hennell describing her disenchantment, she wrote, with a backward 
glance: 

All creatures about to moult, or to cast off an old skin, or enter on any new 
metamorphosis, have sickly feelings. It was so with me. But now I am set free 
from the irritating worn-out integument." 


This is the important thing. The disenchantment marks a stage in 
metamorphosis: it is the well-lit day which makes George Eliot’s dark 
night of the soul. It is a test and a prelude to change. The idealists, Adam, 
Romola, and Dorothea, are forced to recognize the egoism in their ideal. 
The egoists who are successfully nurtured, Maggie and Esther, are forced 
to abdicate their splendid dreams. But classification is too rough a process. 
There is all the difference in the world between Maggie’s reaction to dis- 
enchantment and Esther’s: Maggie’s prosaic shock leads her into a new 
dream of theoretical renunciation, Esther’s leads her to accept as bitter 
what had been sweet in the dream. Maggie is roused by the twin shocks of 
sympathy and helplessness, Esther by the ironical solidifying of her roman- 
tic dream. There is also Hetty, caught in the ‘narrow circle of her im- 
agination’ able to do nothing but run desperately from the unbearable 
daylight. There is Gwendolen, who has to endure a triple disenchantment 
before she abandons the place of the princess. The pattern remains, the 
people change. To point to a common image which links character and 
theme is merely to point to a constant which throws all the variations into 
relief. George Eliot used the landmarks of her own way of the soul—and 
this may be one reason why she is sometimes said to use one heroine many 
times—but it is only the landmarks which are unchanging. 

Even the landmarks change in details. The disenchanted objects change. 
Janet sees ordinary chairs and tables, as George Eliot did, but Adam sees 
the dressing-table he made for Hetty. Esther sees richer furniture, and 
Mrs. Transome’s portrait, while Dorothea sees the tapestry she had wel- 
comed because it belonged to Casaubon’s mother, and, as the one living 


t Cross, op. cit., i. 190. 
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object, the portrait of Ladislaw’s grandmother. Gwendolen, the aspiring 
amateur rebuked by Klesmer, the beauty whose face is her fatal fortune, 
sees the piano and the mirror. 

What is more, for Esther and Dorothea and Gwendolen there is the 
movement away from the image of the narrow room. Gwendolen’s sense 
of space has terror in it, but in its implications it is not so very different 
from the triumph in space which is found in Felix Holt and Middlemarch, 
Esther and Dorothea look away from the dead objects and see people: they 
look at a light which has some promise. Esther wanted ‘the largeness of 
the world to help her thought’ (ch. xlix) and she turns from the room to the 
window. Dorothea does the same. She 
could see figures moving. . . . Far off in the bending sky was the pearly light; and 
she felt the largeness of the world and the manifold wakings of men to labour 
and endurance. (ch. Lexx) 


What was a single image becomes a significant antithesis. The narrow 
room marks one stage in metamorphosis, the open window another. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
GEORGE JOLLY AT BRUGES, 1648 


WueEn George Jolly and his itinerant acting company of fourteen made 
their first recorded appearance at Cologne, one of his requests to the city 
authorities for permission to play, dated 29 April 1648,' affirmed that he 
had come to Cologne from England via Bruges: ‘mit grossen uncosten auss 
Engellandt uff Bruck in Flanderen, von dannenaus anhero uff Colln 
arrivirt’ (Niessen, p. 98). This mention of a stop at Bruges instead of a 
mere general reference to passage through the Low Countries has a tan- 
talizing particularity. Bruges was not a city that travelling actors would find 
it worth their while to visit. The religious struggles in Flanders during the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, the re-subjugation of this region to 
Spanish domination by the Duke of Alva and his successors as governors- 
general, the religious and intellectual repressions of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and the economic ravages from the long struggle with the Dutch 
rebels—‘au milieu de tous ces troubles, la ville devint déserte. La décadence 
était compléte.’? A city where during this period grass grew in the streets 
was not a good theatre town, not a place which troupes would normally 
include in their itinerary, as they might Ghent’ or Brussels, the capital. 
Through the kindness of the city archivist of Bruges, Mr. R. A. Par- 
mentier, and the associate archivist, Mr. A. Schouteet, I was permitted to 
inspect the city accounts. Looking for evidences of visiting English actors, 
I took samplings of the accounts throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
century and, with Jolly’s reference in mind, scanned with special care the 


' The first request, dated 27 April, yielded only the customary 14-day permission. The 
more lengthy and informative request of the 29th was for a 5- or 6-weeks’ extension, but 
Jolly had to be content with a 2-weeks’ extension. He remained at Cologne, however, till 
at least 22 June, when his company was ordered to cease performing on pain of a 10-gulden 
fine. 

Though Jolly’s name does not appear in the Cologne records for 1648, scholars who 
have investigated the wanderings of English troupes on the Continent agree in supposing 
it to be his company. See, for example, Emil Herz, Englische Schauspieler und englisches 
Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, xviii), 
(Hamburg, 1903), pp. 59-60; J. Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), p. 168; Carl Niessen, Dramatische Darstellungen in Kéln, 1526- 
1700 (Cologne, 1917), pp. 98-103. Niessen records several later visits of Jolly’s troupe to 
Cologne. The two latter works will hereafter be cited in the text as Hotson and Niessen 
respectively. 

* Eugéne de Seyn, Dictionnaire historique et géographique des communes belges (3° éd., 
Turnhout, n.d.), i. 196. See also Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, vol. iv passim. 

> Ghent appears to have been very receptive to all kinds of travelling entertainers. See 
my article ‘English Actors at Ghent in the Seventeenth Century’, R.E.S., xxv (1949), 
305-21, 
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registers covering the period 1646-51. Records of visiting entertainers at 
Bruges are indeed sparse. The entire search yielded four references: two 
to rope-dancers and two to acting companies, all in the interval 1646-54. 
If the samplings are typical, the increased activity at this time probably 
reflects the revival of trade and travel occasioned by the Treaty of Munster, 
negotiations for which began in January 1646 and which was signed 16 
January and ratified 15 May 1648 (Pirenne, iv. 287). With the Treaty of 
Munster, which ended the war between Holland and Spain and recognized 
the independence of Holland, and the Treaty of Westphalia, negotiated 
about the same time, which ended the Thirty Years War, itinerant actors 
shared in the renewed international traffic. 

It is likely that Jolly came to Cologne at the head of a company of English 
and Low Country players. In the course of time, by changes in personnel, 
he substituted or added Germans. In the heyday of his tours of Germany 
he led, as is well known (Hotson, p. 169), a mixed English and German 
company. Though there is no reason to question the general truth of Jolly’s 
allegation at Cologne that he had come from England, there is one indica- 
tion that he played for a time in Holland. In 1646 a ‘Mr. Joris cum suis’ is 
reported as heading a troupe that played at Breda.’ Joris Jolliphus was the 
Teutonized name that George Jolly commonly assumed during his later 
travels in Germany. The Breda visitors may therefore have been a mixed 
Dutch and English company headed by Jolly. We have specific knowledge 
of the existence during the 1630’s and 1640’s of such mixed companies who 
represented themselves sometimes as ‘Engelsche commedianten’ and some- 
times as ‘Nederlandsche commedianten’, ‘Nederduitsche commedianten’, 
or ‘Hollandsche commedianten’.? And we have a strong suggestion that 
Jolly’s troupe contained Dutch members when he came to Cologne in the 
spring of 1648. In Jolly’s request of 22 May to perform a play on Sunday, 
the Dutch word tooneel appears instead of the German Schauspiel (Niessen, 
p. 100). Niessen conjectures that the scribe had Dutch connexions or that 
the company had a Dutch impresario; but a more plausible explanation is 
that it contained Dutch members, one of whom was bilingual and acted as 
scribe. All of this is by way of preparation for the material from the Bruges 
archives. 

In the Bruges city accounts for the fiscal year 1647-8 (running from Sept. 
1647 to Sept. 1648) appears the following entry: 





An diversche nederlantsche commedianten hier voor het magistraet ghespeelt 


? Herbert Junkers, Niederldndische Schauspieler und niederldndisches Schauspiel im 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert in Deutschland (The Hague, 1936), p. 20, n. 5. 

2 Jacob A. Worp, Geschiedenis van het Drama en van het Tooneel in Nederland (Gro- 
ningen, 1904-8), i. 313: ii. 39, 44-45: Junkers, pp. 20, 21; E. F. Kossmann, Das Nieder- 
landische Faustspiel des 17. Jahrhunderts (The Hague, 1910), p. 103. 
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hebbende by appostille op requeste de somme van iiij£ syn . . . iiij£ 
(Comptes de la Ville de Bruges, 1647-8, f. 120%)' 

Entries in these municipal accounts do not occur in continuous order, but 
are grouped under a variety of headings. Payments to travelling entertainers 
appear under the rubric ‘Vuytgheven van ghemeene saecken’ (General 
expenditures), a section which comes near the end of each register. The 
entries are listed in the order in which payment was made and not in the 
order of authorization. Sometimes the date of the ordinance or warrant is 
specified, as in a payment to a troupe of rope-dancers in the 1653-4 
accounts (f. 121”): ‘by ordonnantie in daten x october xvj°. liij.” We find, 
however, that entries bearing a later date appear ahead of others bearing 
earlier dates. And just as often, as in our entry for the ‘nederlantsche 
commedianten’, no date is given. So the place of an entry in the sequence 
offers little or no clue to its date. However, the portion of 1648 (January to 
September) covered by the accounts includes the time at which Jolly 
allegedly stopped at Bruges, and as I have tried to show above, the phrase 
‘nederlantsche commedianten’ does not rule out a mixed company. It is 
tempting to extract special significance from the adjective divers (‘diversche 
nederlantsche commedianten’), which does not appear in the other entries 
that I found relating to entertainers, and to suppose that it implies a mixed 
company, but we must remember that the clerk who wrote up the entry 
was not choosing his words for the benefit of twentieth-century historians 
of the theatre. 

It is just possible that after playing at Bruges, Jolly’s company proceeded 
eastward to Brussels and made a stay there. We have a record of a perfor- 
mance by an English troupe before the Archduke Leopold William, governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands, in early February (Archives Générales du 
Royaume, Manuscrits Divers 1374, f. 16%; warrant dated 8 Feb. 1648). 
However, I am inclined to discount this possibility. If Jolly had played at 
the court in Brussels, he would surely, because of the greater ‘prestige 
value’, have stressed it, probably instead of mentioning Bruges, in his 
request to the Cologne town council. 

Altogether, the evidence for Jolly’s visit at Bruges is strong, even though 

* On the slight chance that the original request might be preserved I examined, at 
Mr. Parmentier’s suggestion, the classifications Overleg (Deliberations) and Requesten for 
1647-8 and also for the year immediately preceding and following, but without success. 

The other entry relating to actors appears in the accounts for 1650-1 (f. 107%): ‘An 
dholansche commedianten by appostille op requeste in daten xj february xvj*. lj . . . de 
somme van iiijf.’ This is doubtless the same company which performed before the magis- 
trates at Ghent a few days earlier, on 1 Feb. 1651, and is most likely the Dutch troupe 
led by Jan Baptist van Fornenbergh and Triael Parker. See W. Schrickx, ‘Nederlandse 
Acteurs te Gent in de 17° Eeuw’, De Nieuwe Taalgids, xliv (1951), p. 269. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge here that the opportunity to visit the archives at Bruges 
was rendered possible by my appointment as a Fulbright Scholar for Belgium in 1950-1. 
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not conclusive. In his Cologne request he specifies Bruges, otherwise a 
most unlikely place to stop. He probably headed a mixed troupe containing 
Dutch as well as English players when he came to Cologne. And mixed 7 
companies of Dutch and English are known as touring the Low Countries at N 
this period and styling themselves as English or Dutch according to the w 
reception either designation might win them. The single record in the 
Bruges archives of a visit by an acting company in 1648, even though called 
a Dutch company, seems like the keystone which locks the structure in 
place. 
Harry R. Hoppe T 
18 
‘THE SENSIBLE OF PAIN’: PARADISE LOST, Il. 278 p 
1 
Our torments also may in length of time asi 
Become our Elements, these piercing Fires in 
As soft as now severe, our temper chang’d Ex 
Into their temper; which must needs remove M 
. . ‘ 
The sensible of pain. oa 
A TYPICAL comment on the last line is that of E. K. Chambers:' ‘sensible, has 
i.e. “sense,” cf. 1. 97 2.’ But this cross-reference only illustrates how ques- tha 
tionable the interpretation is. In 1. 97, we have essential = ‘essence’, and bor 
further cross-references take us to Ix. 483, intellectual = ‘intellect’, and pri 
1. 406 and 409, obscure and abrupt as substantives. In all these passages, hor 
the adjective as substantive is used absolutely: there is nothing to corre- the 
spond to the usage claimed here, in which the sensible of pain means ‘that lett 
which is sensible of (i.e. sensitive to) pain’. Moreover, even if this were 27. 
linguistically possible, it would be slovenly: what is to be removed ought 
to be the pain, not the percipient’s sense of it, which would more properly here 
be described as destroyed or deadened. All these difficulties disappear if D 
sensible is taken not actively but passively, and the phrase is glossed ‘that 7 
element in our pain which is apprehended by the senses’. This has the 2 
further advantage of appropriateness to the character of Mammon. The if 
sufferings of Hell are traditionally divided into the pain of loss and the ‘ 
pain of sense. Mammon’s expression implies that he is distinguishing the + 
‘sensible of pain’ from some other element in it, but it is only to be expected me 
that ‘the least erected Spirit that fell / From heav’n’ (1. 679-80) should be 1 
relatively indifferent to the poena damni if only the poena sensus can be and | 
alleviated. J. C. MaxweLt op 
? Ed. of Book II (Oxford, 1893). ever, 
1859, 
decisi 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


TENNYSON’S LUCRETIUS BOWDLERIZED? 


Tennyson’s Lucretius was first published in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
May 1868.' And as is well known by students of Tennyson, the italicized 
words in the following passage? were omitted from the magazine version: 


And here an Oread—how the sun delights 

To glance and shift about her slippery sides, 
And rosy knees and supple roundedness, 

And budded bosom-peaks—who this way runs? 


The passage was restored when the poem was printed in the volume of 
1869 (dated 1870).* 

It has been generally assumed that the deletion of this passage from 
Lucretius was purely and simply a matter of bowdlerization; and this 
assumption has been used to illustrate the prudery of the mid-Victorians 
in sexual matters. For example, Arthur Waugh: ‘the prudery of the 
English publishers had emended the revise; and the poem was printed in 
Macmillan’s Magazine without the risky suggestion of realism. It is an 
amusing evidence of the tenor of the time. . . .’> And Sir Charles Tennyson 
has very recently repeated this observation: “There had been some fear 
that this poem might prove too outspoken for the public, and it was a little 
bowdlerized for its first appearance, but restored to its original shape when 
printed later in book form.’ The following letter from David Masson, 
however, indicates that this was not simply a case of bowdlerizing, but that 
the emendation was made on critical as well as ‘moral’ grounds.? The 
letter is from Professor Masson* to Alexander Macmillan and is dated 
27 March 1868: 


About that ‘Lucretius’ matter, which Grove asked me to write to you about, 
here is my opinion :— 
Decidedly I think the briefer form of the passage the better of the two—and 


* Not August, as given in the Eversley edition of Tennyson’s Works. 

* The italics are, of course, mine. 

’ Eversley edition, ll. 188-91. 

* See Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New York, 1949), p. 383. 

5 Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Work (London, 1902), p. 164. 

° Op. cit., p. 374. 

” This letter is in the possession of Macmillan & Co., of London. I am grateful to Mr. 
Daniel Macmillan for kindly making it available to me. 

® T have not been able to verify beyond doubt that Masson, then Professor of Rhetoric 
and English literature at the University of Edinburgh, was still officially the editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine at the time this letter was written, but this seems probable; at least 
he is listed as the editor of volume xvii, which includes the number for April 1868. How- 
ever, if we remember that he had edited Macmillan’s since its beginning in November 
1859, that George Grove had for some time been his assistant, and that Alexander Mac- 
millan had the very highest respect for his abilities, we can, I think, accept his as the 
decisive judgement in the matter. 
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this not only on account of what that blatant beast, the public, might say about 
the longer form of the passage; but also because my own taste objects to at least 
one of the expressions in that longer form, & thinks it not good enough, not new 
enough, not poetical enough for Tennyson. ‘Budded bosom-peaks’ seems to me 
too hackneyed & too physically-harsh an indelicacy to come from Tennyson, 
even though he gives it to the mouth of Lucretius mad with a love-drug. Unless 
the phrase could be enriched & subtilised, I would’ have it left out altogether, 
even if there were no chance of a row about it from Mrs Grundy. Also I would 
vote for omitting ‘supple roundedness’, as, though innocent enough, not new 
enough, & rather insipid. But I would keep in the ‘slippery sides’ & ‘rosy knees’ 
—to which, I think, in such a poem, there can be no objection special to that 
passage. Indeed, it seems to me that some flash of the figure of the running 
Oread, more than is given in the abbreviated form of the passage, is necessary 
for the full effect of what is to follow, & therefore that one or two of the phrases 
of description should be left in. In short, could there not be an intermediate 
form of the passage between the longer & the shorter, keeping the the [sic] 
‘slippery sides’, &c., but omitting the ‘peaks’? 

The poem is a most powerful one—a strong rendering of a high and difficult 
idea throughout, and with passages of large force. But I daresay it will not pass 
without yelping on various sides.! 





The briefer form of the passage was finally used, rather than the inter- 
mediate form suggested by Masson, probably for the sake of convenience: 
if the parenthetical description of the Oread had been retained down to 
‘And rosy knees’ an extra foot would have had to be substituted in the 
middle of the line to maintain the iambic pentameter. 

An interesting speculation also suggests itself. It has often been said 
that uppermost in Tennyson’s mind while he was writing this poem was 
the popularity of the Swinburne of the Poems and Ballads (First Series). 
Sir Charles Tennyson states the matter thus: 


Tennyson had been to some extent influenced in his choice of a subject by the 
desire to show how a theme of the kind could be handled seriously without 
offence—no doubt with an eye on the young competitor who, as Browning had 
noted, was beginning to exercise so great an influence on the rising generation. 
Someone to whom he read the poem recorded that in the middle of the reading 
he stopped to chuckle grimly to himself—‘What a mess little Swinburne would 
have made of this |’? 


Now, if the recorder mentioned by Tennyson’s biographer has not played 
us false, it is not improbable that it was this emended passage that evoked 


* The Academy, Athenaeum, and Saturday Review, at least, did not demur; and the 
Spectator judged that Tennyson had ‘treated a very disagreeable subject with great force 
and grandeur, and compelled it to yield up a final morai effect almost the opposite of that 
which the drift of the poem at first suggests’. 

* Op. cit., p. 375. 
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Tennyson’s pause and grim chuckle. Moreover, if this should be true, it is 
possible that the very phrases to which Masson objected—‘Budded bosom- 
peaks’ and ‘supple roundedness’—were the result of Tennyson’s attempt 
to compete with ‘little Swinburne’. But this cannot be said of the first part 
of the emended passage: ‘how the sun delights /'To glance and shift about 
her slippery sides’. That this passage was wholly Tennyson’s own is 
amply demonstrated by a very similar figure in Il. 4-5 of “The Kraken’, 
first published in the Poems, Chiefly Lyrical of 1830: ‘faintest sunlights 
flee / About his shadowy sides’. If these speculations can be allowed, they 
certainly show a keen critical sense on the part of Masson. 


WILtiaM E. BucKLER 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. WILSON KNIGHT’s BYRON 
Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

Mr. R. W. King’s review of my Lord Byron: Christian Virtues surely 
does little justice to the nature and contents of the book. 

This study breaks new ground on every page, unearthing, from the 
original sources, masses of material of which contemporary scholars and 
students have been unaware. Here are a few points at random: Byron’s 
love of animals, reflected both in his actions and such greater poetry as 
Cain and Sardanapalus (pp. 3-16); an extended analysis of his political 
challenge (pp. 125-52, 235~7), and of its relation to Napoleon (pp. 153-60, 
236-43); his unique actions in Greece under the sovereign purpose of 
humanizing the brutalities of war (pp. 197-200), together with his re- 
formatory views on punishment (pp. 200-2); his natural function as 
mediator, in duels and statesmanship (pp. 120-2, 187—95); his series of 
romantic friendships, of vital importance in any discussion of his sexual 
tendencies (pp. 67~74); his almost unbelievable generosity to the poor and 
oppressed, in city after city (pp. 87-92); his extraordinary tendency to 
self-accusation (pp. 41-43, 45, 63, 79, 136-7, 263-4, 270, 273) and refusal 
of defence (pp. 91, 123, 266~7, 273); the relation of his comprehensive 
personality to Shakespeare’s total work (pp. 44-45, 281, 285; and see 
Index A, xvi1); the importance of the Prometheus symbol in both his life 
and his poetry (pp. 241-62); an exact account of the reasons for supposing 
the presence of his personality behind Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound (pp. 
257-8), and the discovery that the Maniac in Julian and Maddalo is clearly 
intended to represent an aspect of Byron, and not, as has usually, at the 
cost of utter confusion, been supposed, an aspect of Shelley himself 
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(pp. 251-3); his sympathy with Catholicism (pp. 23, 79, 82-83, 85, 131-4, 
151, 178)—but the list is tedious. Those who honour the book with even 
a cursory glance may find its contents summarized in my two comprehen- 
sive indexes. 

These, and a number of other, themes are treated with exact reference 
not only to the earlier sources in biography and opinion, but also to Byron’s 
total output in prose, drama, and poetry, studied together for the first 
time as a single harmony. Were the book guilty of errors in detail, it would 
still be, inevitably, the most important contribution to Byronic studies in 
this century. But no reviewer has, so far, pointed out a single error. Nor 
has my demonstration of the misrepresentations of contemporary bio- 
graphers been answered. 

Mr. King illogically accuses me of not using a critical judgement in 
choice of authorities whilst simultaneously complaining of my distrust of 
Hunt and Trelawny coupled with respect to Teresa. That is my choice, 
and the grounds of my judgement are carefully explained (p. 33, note; 
pp. 40-47, 63-66), though Hunt and Trelawny accuse Byron of no sin. 
Teresa knew Byron more intimately than anyone else during the crucial 
years ; and anyway her packed volumes stand or fall not by her own impres- 
sions but by the masses of factual evidence adduced (much of which I have 
myself checked) constituting the most comprehensive storehouse in exis- 
tence until the appearance of my own work. For the rest I rely on Moore, 
Hobhouse, Gamba, Lady Blessington, Medwin, Stanhope, Kennedy, and 
Parry, whose statements are mutually corroborative, supported by his own 
writings, in both prose and poetry, and by all that we know /or certain of 
his life. Who are we, in face of this mass of interrelated evidence, to say 
that Byron’s contemporaries were all fools or liars? 

Mr. King follows a number of other English reviewers—American 
reviews have kept to the point—in trying to deflect the argument to 
matters of sexual irregularity. With this I was not here at all seriously 
concerned, and it is simply not true to say that it must be brought into the 
discussion at every turn. Were that so, the humanities would be a strange 

study indeed. As for the marriage-break, I have for long had a lengthy 
analysis of the evidence in typescript ready for publication whenever a 
chance of it offers. None of this is, however, anything like so simple as my 
various reviewers suppose. It is significant that they say nothing of the 
Don Leon poems mentioned in my preface, which, though clearly not, 
at least as they stand, by Byron himself, must nevertheless be faced by any 
serious inquirer into Byron’s sexual life; and I can only assume that they 
have not heard of them. 

For those interested in the difficulties encountered at every stage by my 
thirty years’ work in literary interpretation, I would point to my state- 
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ments in Essays in Criticism, October 1953 and April 1954; for my previous 
answers to reviews of the Byron, to The New Statesman, 20 December 1952, 
and The Times Literary Supplement, 2 January 1953; for an authoritative 
and sympathetic review, to Professor V. de S. Pinto’s in English, Summer 
1953; and for subsequent work on Byron, to Byron’s Dramatic Prose, 
University of Nottingham Press, 1954; to an article which is to be pub- 
lished in The Twentieth Century on the mysterious and important Don Leon 
poems; and to my analysis of Byron’s relation to his favourite poet in my 
forthcoming study of Alexander Pope. 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 


[Mr. R. W. King writes: ‘Whatever may be true of “other English 
reviewers”, I must plead not guilty to suggesting that Byron’s relations 
with women are a “simple” matter. On the contrary, my objection was to 
so little being said of this important aspect of Byron’s “complex and puzzling 
character” in a book concerned with his Christian virtues. Nor did I 
complain of Mr. Knight’s distrust of Hunt and Trelawny; I distrust them 
myself. But I also distrust Teresa Guiccioli; and the Marchesa Origo, in 
that admirable study The Last Attachment, has given what seem to me 
very good reasons for doing so—reasons which I do not think Mr. Knight 
has yet disposed of.’] 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


With the issue of the April number, the Editor completed seven years 
in the service of Review of English Studies and asked the Oxford University 
Press to relieve him of an honourable task, in which he has been nobly 
assisted by scholars in the Commonwealth, France, Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States, as well as by his colleagues in Great 
Britain. By their help and encouragement they made the burden much 
easier for him to carry. He now commends to them his friends Peter 
Alexander and Norman Davis, who succeed him, and retires with confi- 
dence and a light heart, yet not without a sigh. 


J. B. 
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Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer. Nirth edition, revised throughout by Normay 
Davis. Pp. vi-+-129. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 7s. 6d. net. 

First Readings in Old English. By P. S. ArperNn. Pp. !-+-270. Wellington: 
New Zealand University Press, 2nd ed., 1951; Cambridge: University Press, 
1953- 275. 6d. net. 


Although methods of teaching Old English to beginners vary considerably, it 
is usual to start with a skeleton outline of pronunciation, morphology, and syntax, 
together with the bare minimum of phonology needed to understand inflexions, 
and at the same time to read simple normalized texts until some degree of fluency 
is attained. In America and on the Continent some useful compendia have been 
published which combine both an elementary introduction and a full selection 
of texts; but in Britain, since most university curricula prescribe Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader and other texts without such introductions, the need for a short 
beginner’s book is felt. The difficulty has for a long time been that Sweet’s 
Primer, though ideal in some respects, contained grammatical classifications and 
terminology which differ considerably from those found in standard grammars 
and might therefore prove misleading. Consequently, beginners have come to 
rely more on tutorial guidance, or on advanced and unsuitable books. This is 
particularly regrettable in view of the fact that the notes on Old English syntax 
in Sweet’s Primer, short and unpretentious as they are, remain even today the 
best introduction to the principal syntactical ‘idioms’ of Old English. 

Professor Davis’s revision of Sweet’s Primer remedies these difficulties, and 
achieves much else besides. The range and interest of the texts has been increased 
by adding selections from /Elfric’s prefaces, the OE. Bede, Alexander’s Letter to 
Aristotle and the Leechdoms, while omitting the selection of sentences and some 
biblical extracts. All the examples in the Grammar are drawn from this revised 
set of texts, so that, in one sense, the book is much changed. The rules for pro- 
nunciation have been recast and restated in those cases where Sweet’s views 
differed from present-day teaching practice. The brief phonology is similarly 
recast, and is treated not for its own sake but simply as an apparatus to be used— 
with the aid of ample cross-references—in learning morphology. In the Gram- 
mar, which Sweet had tended to over-simplify, there are many additions; though 
not intended as a full descriptive grammar, it should now serve (as the reviser 
hopes) as a ‘working elementary grammar’. The largest single increase comes in 
the Syntax, where Sweet’s valuable notes have been systematized and amplified. 
Naturally much remains to be explained by tutors, and the reviser himself ex- 
presses misgivings that ‘so concise a statement [about phonology] cannot be 
readily intelligible’; but this is inevitable in a book of this size and scope, and 
even such bare statements will provide a useful basis for teacher and pupil. In 
his presentation of elementary facts Professor Davis has kept to the right pro- 
portions, and the revision could hardly have been bettered. 

First Readings in Old English is a beginner’s compendium, complete with texts, 
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literary and linguistic apparatus, notes and glossary. A majority of the texts are 
intentionally chosen from prose material not usually found in such books, but at 
least four of the standard pieces are retained, and the selections end with a short 
anthology (435 lines) of verse. The introduction and notes to each text are in- 
formative, and many readers will welcome the long notes on such familiar cruces 
as xstel or Iraland, and the maps of the Scandinavian north. The author uses a 
system of ‘graded’ normalization, explaining spelling variations at set intervals 
as the texts proceed. The Syntax of 24 pages is probably the fullest yet published 
in English, though the discourse on the Future Tense which is presented as a 
new approach seems not to differ materially from the note in Sweet’s Primer. 
The Glossary has such thorough cross-references as to render the short outline 
of accidence almost superfluous. 

Whether this book could be adopted as a standard textbook in British universi- 
ties remains to be seen. It would certainly have its advantages for any who might 
otherwise persist—despite the issue of a revised Primer—in using Sweet’s Reader 
as a beginner’s book. In view of its comparatively high price, however, it has a 
number of features which might be considered defects: (i) some of the selections 
are too short, e.g. the passage from The Seafarer gives a misleading impression 
of simplicity in the structure of the poem; (ii) there is a complete absence of 
bibliographical references, even for the texts from which the selections are taken; 
(iii) apart from some scattered notes there is no systematic guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of Old English, and yet parts of the Notes and Glossary presuppose an 
advanced knowledge of Germanic phonology and etymology; (iv) there is no 
attempt at conciseness: the same points are repeated continually, without cross- 
references, in the Introduction, Notes, and Glossary; (v) it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish Old from Modern English owing to the lack of small Clarendon type, 
and the style is marred by unusual abbreviations and shorthand devices, espe- 
cially by the use of question marks to express anything from reasonable hypo- 
thesis to extreme doubt (the glossary alone contains 200 of these). Despite such 
faults in presentation, however, the book contains much valuable material and 
deserves a place in student libraries. 

M. L. SAMUELS 


Studies in the History of Old English Literature. By KENNETH SIsAM. 

Pp. viii+314: Oxford: Clarendon Press. 30s. net. 

This collection of thirteen essays consists of seven and a half reprints and five 
and a half new studies, to which are added five Notes. It is good to have the re- 
printed articles, now classics, ready at hand without having to go to back numbers 
of periodicals, and how essential this is becomes apparent when one finds that the 
full implications of e.g. ‘Cynewulf and his Poetry’, the British Academy Lecture 
read in 1933, were not realized by scholars, even when the lecture was quoted in 
their bibliographies, till Miss Dorothy Whitelock’s The Audience of Beowulf 
appeared in 1951. The suggestion that Cynewulf may have lived in the first half 
of the ninth century affects the dating of the larger part of Old English poetry. 
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The main link between the various studies is that they are ‘concerned with 
problems of textual transmission’ (Preface, p. v), not the least important aspect 
of which is the question (recurring frequently, e.g. pp. 34, 59, 230) whether the 
scribes copied accurately, a problem of fundamental importance to editors of 
texts. The study dealing with this subject, “The Authority of Old English Poetical 
Manuscripts’, should be carefully considered by anyone concerned, even if, with 
due respect, some doubt remains. Perhaps the existence of different versions of 
the same text, with minor deviations, has not been sufficiently appreciated, 
When Anglian forms, like fullzstu, hafu, &c., are still found in the Beowulf manu- 
script at a time when unstressed vowels were levelled, one might still feel in- 
clined to argue even for wundini (cf. Wrenn’s edition of Beowulf), especially as 
Dr. Sisam himself notices that compared with the Exeter Book the Beowulf 
manuscript was copied mechanically (p. 106). Two of the most outstanding 
studies are “The Compilation of the Beowulf Manuscript’ and ‘Dialect Origins of 
Earlier Old English Verse’, The former is an elaboration of the 1916 article, re- 
printed here, on the Beowulf manuscript and deals separately with the texts 
preceding Beowulf in the manuscript. Here one finds the very attractive sug- 
gestion that London might be ‘the kind of place in which the collection might 
have been formed’ (p. 95). If one wish remains it would be that Dr. Sisam would 
one day give us an account of his view of the transmission of the Beowulf text (cf. 
pp. 134 f.). The essay on the dialect origins of early verse is full of wise observa- 
tions and startling implications, e.g. pp. 133 f. It emphasizes that ‘ “West 
Saxon”, “Mercian”, “Anglian” in this connection are vague terms’ (p. 120) and 
reminds us that ‘while verse was the medium of vernacular literature, it was 
produced in all the Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms’ (p. 138). Here, too, the Mercian 
dialect and its importance are stressed. In this connexion one might add that an 
edition of the prose life of St. Chad, together with a description of the Mercian 
dialect by Mr. R. Vleeskruyer, has appeared recently. In the study on the Exeter 
Book one notices a certain reluctance to assume that the collection may have been 
made at the time of the writing of the manuscript, which has some bearing on 
the problem of the Later Genesis, where Dr. Sisam rejects the suggestion that 
it was first interpolated in MS. Junius 11. The study on the Seasons of Fasting 
illustrates the ingenuity of Dr. Sisam’s emendations. For |. 16 of this poem 
(p. 5 5) one might compare the Middle and Modern Dutch verb /aten geworden 
used in the same sense as the MS. reading letan gewyrpan and the ME. leten 
twur pen. 

It is difficult to say what is more admirable in this book: the ruthlessly logical 
treatment of the subject-matter in a clear, though not always easy, style where 
every word weighs heavily, or the wide range of subjects. As no reviewer can 
hope to do full justice to a book of this kind in the limited space at his disposal 
it may be useful to mention some of the most important matters dealt with: 
manuscript transmission, compilation, arrangement, marginalia, dialect studies, 
corrections in manuscripts, provenance, runes, emendations, discussion of words 
and forms, history of scholarship, edition of new material,’ for all of which the 

! The reviewer has transcripts of the three unpublished texts in MS. Cotton Otho, 
C. 1 (cf. pp. 204 f.) for possible future publication. 
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admirable indexes are of great help. For the arrangement of the Exeter Book 
(p. 292) one may draw the author’s attention to a similar argument used by 
A. C. Bouman in his new interpretation of Eadwacer as Beadohild’s Complaint in 
Neophilologus, xxxiii (1949). 

One can only be deeply grateful to Dr. Sisam for having enriched our minds 
with a book which, if carefully read and re-read, is bound to have a profound 
influence on Anglo-Saxon scholarship. It is to be hoped that more of this nature 
will be forthcoming. There is, for example, a full treatment of Late West Saxon, 
the need for which is apparent throughout the book, and no one is better equipped 
to undertake this task than Dr. Sisam. 

B. J. TIMMER 


Middle English Dictionary. Hans Kuratn, Editor; SHermMaN M. Kuun, 
Associate Editor. Part E 1: E—Endelonges. Pp. ii+-120. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 215. net; 
subscription price 18s. net. 

The appearance of the first part of the Middle English Dictionary sponsored by 
the University of Michigan will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. First 
organized by the late Professor Samuel Moore, the work was then directed by 
Professor Thomas K. Knott, and now (since 1946) by Professor Hans Kurath. 
The foundation must have been the vast store of material, published and un- 
published, put at the disposal of the Editor by the Clarendon Press and the 
Oxford English Dictionary, to which must be added many works, in print and 
manuscript, excerpted by helpers all over the world. The result is something very 
spacious and on a grand scale. In fact, the ground covered in this part occupies 
rather less than one-twelfth of the space in Stratmann—Bradley’s Middle English 
Dictionary, which, unlike its successor, includes personal names. The new work is 
to run to some 8,000 pages. 

Lacking a full description of the editorial principles, and a bibliography (pro- 
mised for 1953), it is difficult to make a detailed examination of the entries. For 
example, it is rather puzzling to find that under embandounen, v., meaning (a) is 
illustrated only by quotations from Barbour and Wyntoun, the second at least of 
whom might have beer. considered to fall more properly within the province 
of Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. The Middle 
English period is taken as falling between 1100 and 1475 (but see Dickins and 
Wilson, Early Middle English Texts, p. 136), though a few quotations of later 
date have been squeezed in. And it is largely on negative evidence that one 
suggests that Gésta Brodin’s edition of Agnus Castus (Uppsala, 1950) and Bertil 
Sandahl’s Middle English Sea Terms I (Uppsala, 1951) have not been utilized. 

Clearly, however, the editors have cast their net wide—witness the presence of 
medical and botanical terms—the quotations are really illustrative, and one 
hardly knows whether to praise more the long articles, such as that on ie, n., or 
the shorter ones, like those on en in its various functions, which may be recom- 
mended to teachers and students alike as clear expositions of features of Middle 
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English. Of particular note is the provision of a separate category for proverbs 
(e.g. pp. 37-38, 56), though this might have been extended, on the evidence of 
the quotations, to include with empti hand (p. 92). 

The method of printing, by photolithography, the present reviewer has found 
trying to his eyes, but it would be ungenerous to stress this, when the cost of 
publication is thereby cut in half. And the main thing is that here we have an 
indispensable tool for all Middle English scholars. 





A. MaAcpDoNaLp 


Books and Readers 1475 to 1557. By H. S. Bennett. Pp. xiv+337. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 35s. net. 

The inclusion of ‘Readers’ as well as ‘Books’ in the title of this amazingly 
compendious book indicates a larger aim than to give an account of early Tudor 
printing. Chapter titles such as ‘Literacy’, “The Demand for Books’, ‘The 
Variety of Books’, point to a cultural and broadly sociological purpose, and the 
chapters more specifically on printing history—“The Regulation of the Book 
Trade’, “The Printers’, “The Printing of the Book’—have much in them of the 
same kind of interest. Any reader or student whose business it is to handle early 
Tudor printed material will find, not only his background enlarged, but his 
critical sense sharpened, by this illustration of the conditions shaping the output 
of books. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the variety of information provided. 
Organization must have been difficult and probably more than one alternative 
presented itself. To begin with Caxton was inevitable; after that Mr. Bennett's 
plan is to proceed from the determining conditions—literacy, regulations, &c.— 
to the printers themselves (classified in four chronological groups) and finally 
(ch, ix) to ‘The Printing of the Book’. The logic of this will probably commend 
itself. Readers who are already experts in Tudor bibliography will appreciate the 
well-filled framework into which their own special interests will fit. The book 
has in it, however, much to stimulate students who have had no occasion, so far, 
to consider the conditions and processes responsible for the printed material 
they use. For these there might have been an advantage in introducing imme- 
diately after Caxton his successors, their dates, fields of interest, and activities. 
It would certainly have been helpful for such readers to find near the beginning 
a brief exposition of what is covered by the word ‘printer’ as generally used—the 
functional, not necessarily physical or personal, distinction between ‘printer’, 
‘publisher’, ‘stationer’, &c. Having said this, I hasten to add that it all becomes 
clear enough in the course of reading. 

It is the experienced who will be able to appreciate the range of information 
and the skill of its marshalling, and every such reader will wish to select points 
for special emphasis in accordance with his interests. I select two points of 
literary interest appropriate to the context of this Review. First, there is the 
manner in which this study underlines the dominant position in the book-trade 
(and therefore in the interests of readers) of, in the first place, religious, and then, 
moral and utilitarian, subjects. The conditions shown by Brown and Robbins in 
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their Index of Middle English Verse persist, very little modified. This is a state 
of affairs which should be (but sometimes is not) kept constantly, even imagina- 
tively, in mind when approaching what we single out as ‘literature’ and the 
critical dicta pertaining thereto. Secondly, and this is an excellent feature of the 
book, Mr. Bennett draws a very large proportion of his facts and illustrations 
from prefaces and dedications by authors and printers. These have their stock 
conventions and need, often, caution in interpretation. Mr. Bennett is cautious 
but, in my view, by no means too much so. When every allowance has been 
made, however, these passages provide a body of comparatively original Tudor 
English and, whatever the books attached—devotions, controversies, translations, 
hack work—this prefatory material is remarkably unified by a common spirit and 
tone. It accompanies a cultural revolution. From it, Mr. Bennett has turned 
up a good deal of treasure trove. 

English Books and Readers has been closely packed but it is fundamentally 
straightforward and ‘humane’. Mr. Bennett’s approach to the Tudor printer 
and his shifts to make a living is that of ‘live and let live’. He acknowledges the 
poverty of fine or classical works in England as compared with the Continent and 
the technical deficiencies of English printers, but without fuss. He has some 
special words to say in defence of Wynkyn de Worde against his detractors and 
in Appendix I he offers a hand-list of publications by de Worde in which he has 
added 250 items to those given in the S.7.C. He has also taken a strenuous 
interest in the translations of the period. In Appendix ITI he gives a ‘trial list’— 
a pioneering effort—of translations issued between 1475 and 1560. In the body 
of the work references to early Tudor books are economically given to the num- 
ber in S:7.C. (e.g. S.T.C. 6833, sig. Aiié). An Index of Passages supplements 
with name and title this rather skeletal method wherever passages have been 
quoted in extenso. The book is excellently produced; there are only a very few 
printing errors or slips. In making a small check on the General Index, I noted 
that ‘Powell, Thomas, printer’ is referred to p. x, but p. x is blank. It appears 
that, owing to an odd little confusion, names 4nd titles occurring on (actual) 
pp. xiii and xiv are referred in the Index to pp. ix and x. 

This study is lively and readable as well as informative. The two appendixes 
in ‘straight’ bibliography offer something of a challenge to the expert. 

G. D. WILLcocK 


La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt: il primo petrarchista inglese. By SERcIo 
Batpi. Pp. xii+254. Florence: Le Monnier, 1953. L. 950. 
Wyatt has been fortunate in his most recent editors and commentators. 
Textual problems, in so far as these are dependent on the manuscripts and early 
printed editions, have been mainly resolved.'! But on questions of prosody— 


? ‘Infatti il problema del testo di Wyatt non é pit: un problema di lettura o di stemma di 
manoscritti. La preminenza dell’ Egerton é@ indiscussa e indiscutibile e nessuno degli 
altri é di per sé stesso sicuro; che dietro alla Tottel’s Miscellany ci sia un altro manoscritto 
di Wyatt con ulteriori correzioni @ puramente fantastico; ché, infatti, se cosi fosse, la 
lezione Tottel dovrebbe fondarsi sempre sulle seconde versioni dell’ Egerton e invece non 
ci da, di regola, che le prime adattate ai propri criteri metrici. L’Egerton perd, non é né 
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involving also those of pronunciation and phonology—there is still room for 
discussion and research before a full critical text is possible. Both on its general 
merits and as a contribution to this particular debate the present work may be 
commended to English readers: it is an excellent example of the work now being 
done by some Anglicists in Italy. 

Signor Baldi, who has given much attention to the English metric of the 
fifteenth century, has very naturally been led to continue his studies in this field, 
and has now given us one of our fullest and best documented studies of Wyatt. 
Two chapters are devoted to the life and to the texts, chronology, and criticism 
of the works, and in these Signor Baldi shows himself thoroughly abreast of the 
latest scholarship. In the one instance in which he might perhaps have been 
expected to add something to our knowledge, that, namely, of Wyatt’s visit to 
Italy, he has not been able to enlarge on what may be deduced from the State 
Papers and the poet’s other biographers ; but this is hardly surprising, since Wyatt 
served only in a subordinate capacity on Sir. John Russell’s mission, and spent 
less than four months in the peninsula (February-May 1527). It was a short 
period compared with the three years passed in Spain (April 1537—April 1540), 
but Italian books were certainly now beginning to circulate in England, and it is 
unnecessary to imagine that Wyatt’s knowledge of Italian literature was solely 
acquired during his stay in that country. But it might be worth asking whether 
the poet’s longer residence at the Spanish court may not have left some traces on 
the variety of his lyrical measures—a question which does not seem to have been 
raised by his critics. 

The true raison d’étre of Signor Baldi’s book is probably to be found, however, 
in his third chapter on ‘La Struttura del verso’. Here he takes up the question 
at the point where it was left by Padelford,’ C. S. Lewis,? and Alan Swallow.’ 
It is no longer possible to regard the verse of the fifteenth century—and still less 
that of Wyatt—as merely a corruption of Chaucer’s. It must be judged on its 
own merits. Signor Baldi sees it as a phase in the long contest between syllabic 
and accentual metre, seen both in Donne and Milton, and renewed in modern 
times by Coleridge, Browning, and Hopkins. ‘Una storia della metrica inglese’, 
he writes, ‘sarebbe, credo, la storia di questo conflitto fra regole sillabiche e 
sensibilita accentuale e della loro alterna fortuna.’ Mr. Lewis pointed out that, 
in speaking of English fifteenth-century metre as bad, one was usually thinking 
only of the lines one tried to read as decasyllabics. “The octosyllabics even of 
Lydgate’, he went on, ‘are good enough; so are the carols and other lyrics, and 
80, in its way, is the loose ballad metre of Gamelyn and Beryn. Even in Wyatt the 
stumbling-blocks occur far more often in what seem to be decasyllabics than in 
his lyric metres,’ In both Wyatt and Skelton, however, as Mr. Swallow showed, 
completo né proprio assolutamente senza errori, e il Devonshire poi non é mai stato in 
mano di Wyatt: il problema dell’emendamento non é quindi un problema d’autorita ma 
di probabilita: quante probabilita ha questa interpolazione, o quest’espunzione, o quest’e- 
mendamento, di essere nel giusto, di ricostruire cioé il verso dell’autore quale esso lo 
scrisse?’ Baldi, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

? S.P., xx (1923), 137-52. 
? Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xxiv (1938), 28-41. 
3 M.P., xlviii (1950-1), pp. i-ii. 
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instances of perfectly regular iambic pentameters are to be found, and it is only 
in the ‘broken-back’ lines, which Mr. Lewis has styled the ‘fifteenth-century 
heroic line’ and Signor Baldi ‘verso rotto’, that these difficulties arise. Like 
Professor Kenneth Muir and Professor Harding, Signor Baldi believes that such 
difficulties have been exaggerated, but maintains that they cannot be entirely 
resolved until we know more of early sixteenth-century pronunciation. He holds 
further that many of the difficulties modern readers have felt in the scansion of 
Wyatt’s poems spring from the unreadiness of the English ear to recognize the 
three figures of elision, synaloepha, and syncope, although in the reading of 
Shakespeare the same difficulties do not seem to be felt. And while admitting 
the presence in English of so-called ‘trisyllabic feet’, he takes occasion to reprove 
Saintsbury for his refusal to admit the existence of synaloepha, contrasting him 
unfavourably with Bridges on this point. (A treatise by Bridges on Wyatt’s 
prosody on the lines of that on Milton would certainly have been a boon, but 
there is no indication that his thoughts ever turned in that direction.) 

Signor Baldi is careful never to speak of Wyatt’s verse as accentual. Though 
agreeing with Swallow that ‘the tradition for this verse dictated no strict pattern, 
since many variations were allowed’, and apparently with Lewis that these 
variations included ‘a long line divided by a sharp medial break into two half- 
lines’, each with two or three stresses, ‘in a manner analogous to the Anglo- 
Saxon types D and E’, he still writes emphatically ‘accentuale non é il verso rotto 
ma la sensibilita che lo crea’, and believes that it always remains a particular form 
of the iambic pentameter. 

It is on those principles that Signor Baldi has carried out his analysis of Wyatt’s 
verse—an analysis too long and detailed to be easily summarized here. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, is his discussion of ‘spondaic substitution’. While 
Wyatt’s editors from the first have been ready to admit ‘trochaic inversion’, i.e. 
the substitution of the trochee for the iamb, he believes that in many cases a 
spondee (or the equal distribution of stress between two syllables) would bring 
us nearer the poet’s intention, besides avoiding irrational displacements of 
accent. And in the final foot, where there may be more hesitation to accept this 
solution, he finds support in the example of Latin, where the hexameter may end 
either in a trochee or a spondee, and in singing, with the prolongation of the last 
note. As an example he offers his reading of the much debated fourth sonnet, of 
which the first quatrain runs as follows: 


Thé léng | love that | in mj | théught doth | harbour 
And in | mine héart | déth kéep | his ré|sidénce, 
Inté | my face | présséth | with béld | préténce, 
And thére | in cim|péth spréad|ing his | bannér. 


Signor Baldi also shows how the termination -eth (which is sometimes syllabic 
and sometimes not) is frequently accented to form a spondaic rhyme in the last 
foot, as in Il. 9, 11, and 12 of the same sonnet, and how this final spondee may 
give place in other poems to an amphibrach, as in modern English prosody. 
Occasionally, too, the amphibrach may be found with the ‘epic caesura’, as in 
the Penitential Psalms: 
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Wherewith he offerth | his plaints his soul to save (200.58) 
My flesh is troubled, | my heart doth fear the spear (201.28) 
The soul with mercy, | that mercy so did cry (204.6), 


an effect which Signor Baldi compares to the ‘quinari e settenari accoppiati’ of 
D’Annunzio’s Notte di Caprera. In a period of such prosodic indecision as the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries one sometimes comes across astonishing 
if momentary suggestions of the subtler metrical effects of modern poetry, as, 
for example, in Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, which Signor Baldi does not men- 
tion. And they are not lacking in Wyatt, although one must look for them rather 
in the personal lyrics, where his art was already assured, than in either the Sonnets, 
Satires, or Penitential Psalms. 

In his fourth and last chapter Signor Baldi considers Wyatt’s poetry in its 
psychological content and relation to its Italian originals. After pointing out that 
‘la poesia del Wyatt é sempre, se poesia, poesia delle “pene d’amore”’ ’, but that 
its tendency is to fall into the speculative or matter-of-fact (‘Il torto di molte 
poesie del Wyatt sta proprio in un improvviso cadere nello speculativo o nel 
pratico; sono invece la sua fortuna certi sgorghi improvvisi di poesia nel pil 
arido deserto di ragionamenti e di pretese’), he concludes that his Petrarchism is 
more apparent than deep. The subtler images of Petrarch have few echoes in his 
poetry, and their poetic worlds are essentially different. With Serafino Aquilano, 
on the other hand, his affinity of temperament is much closer, and it is significant 
that he follows him on the side farthest removed from Petrarch, in his witty and 
satirical strambotti. While from Alamanni, whose tenth Satire he translated, he 
may have learned to moderate his natural tendency to strong words and violent 
expressions which had been ‘fortified in his reading of Serafino’. All these, how- 
ever, were only technical aids to Wyatt to attain that ‘armonia sintattica unita 
polifonicamente alla melodia pit sottile del verso’ heard in his finest poems, 
where ‘tutta la complessita psicologica del suo sentimento si semplifica e si 
approfondisce insieme, essenzializzandosi, in questa melodiosita; diviene 
un’unica tristezza d’amore’. 

JOHN PuRVES 


The Life and Works of George Peele. Vol. I. The Life and Minor Works. 
Edited by Davip H. Horne. Pp. xviii+305. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 
This volume introduces a new edition of Peele (the first since Bullen’s of 1888) 

coming from the graduate department of Yale under the general editorship of 

Professor C. T. Prouty. The plays (except the fragments of The Hunting of 

Cupid, printed here) will occupy the two following volumes, and for them we 

must reserve our chief interest. The non-dramatic poems are almost all occa- 

sional pieces of more historical than poetic importance (the Lord Mayors’ 
pageants are among the earliest surviving). They are in fact well written in their 
kind, particularly the two tournament poems Polyhymnia and The Honour of the 

Garter, to which one might add A Farewell (to Norris and Drake on their Spanish 

expedition of 1589) and the opening address of Anglorum Feriae (for Elizabeth's 
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accession day in 1595): all these, curiously, are in blank verse, and remain read- 
able by virtue of a tactful restraint in the formal construction of rhetorical 
figures. “i he result is an unusual (among Elizabethan encomiums) directness and 
simplicity of syntax and diction, which gives vitality to such a passage as this, 
referring to the Armada: 

Fast by the streame where Tame and Isis meet, 

And day by day roule to salute the sea 

For more then common service it performd 

To Albions Queene; when Foe-men shypt for fight 

To forrage England, plowde the Ocean up, 

And slonck into the channell that devides 

The French-mens strond fro Brittaines fishie townes. 

(The Honour of the Garter, ll. 9-15.) 

The ‘common service’ of the sea reappears in ‘Brittaines fishie townes’ contrasting 
with the Spaniards ‘shypt for fight’, and the two ‘services’ are linked in the two 
meanings of ‘forrage’ (ravage and feed) developed in the ploughing image; the 
tone is achieved by balancing elevated phrases (‘Albions Queene’) with collo- 
quial (‘slonck’). Such writing is unexpected in the formal prelude to a dream 
allegory celebrating an Order of Chivalry, and perhaps illuminates the exceptional 
praise which Nashe bestowed on Peele. Dr. Horne detects the imitation of 
Chaucer (though such imitation was not always so salutary for the Elizabethans), 
and finds Peele’s best work in the lyrics of his plays; it is odd that there are no 
good lyrics among these poems (the familiar sonet from Polyhymnia is shown not 
to be Peele’s); they would rather suggest a quality in dramatic verse which Peele 
in fact only achieved in a few scenes (such as Stukeley’s first appearance in The 
Battle of Alcazar). Peele’s own efforts to increase his range in a ‘higher’ style 
can be studied in the late revisions of his early The Tale of Troy, but the poem 
remains without interest except for two summary comments on Elizabethan 
outlook: ‘pollicie The sinews and true strength of Chivalrie’ (Il. 360-1), and 
‘Thus ryot, rape, and vaine credulitie, Bin nam’d cheefe causes of Troyes 
tragedie’ (Il. 410-11). 

Dr. Horne examines very thoroughly such evidence as has appeared concerning 
Peele’s life, but it is not much; his education at Christ’s Hospital and Oxford, 
his marriage to an Oxford girl, and employment in theatrical production at 
Christ Church are fairly well documented; but his career in London is a com- 
plete blank (he can no longer be thought to have been an actor). There is very 
little indeed to go on for his character and personal reputation, and Dr. Horne’s 
main preoccupation is to rescue him from the crude moral censure which has 
become traditional, Tucker Brooke’s ‘unredeemed scapegrace’; certainly there 
is no evidence to support such silly comments, and it is only a pity that in his 
efforts at redress Dr. Horne sometimes slips into a similarly futile vocabulary: 
‘the man [headmaster at Christ’s Hospital] must have set a poor example for 
George’ (p. 28); ‘Was Oxford on the whole a good influence or a bad?’ (p. 37); 
‘Nothing has appeared to suggest that these men [the University wits] might 
be a bad influence on Peele in any way’ (p. 70). If one detects an urge towards 
whitewashing, it is avoided in the carefully balanced final summary of the 
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evidence: none of it is conclusive; Meres and Greene are unreliable; an entry in 
Christ’s Hospital register is of doubtful meaning; and the Jest Book of course is 
a rehearsal of conventional tales with only slight circumstantial details added for 
verisimilitude; but that they are attached to Peele’s name does hint a popular 
reputation during or soon after his life for wit and bold bawdry. There is not, 
however, any reason to think him peculiar among his contemporaries. 

The editorial policy is properly conservative: the original spelling is preserved, 
with a few modifications usual in modern printing practice (though the elimina- 
tion of italic typé is not altogether welcome). On punctuation there is, curiously, 
no statement of policy: it appears to be Elizabethan in character, and one gathers 
from occasional references that it is original (e.g. p. 165). In a volume including 
both biography and text the ‘selected bibliography’ would be far more useful if 
subdivided; and references to standard critical histories are hardly necessary. 
Where the edition inspires less confidence is in the annotations, which are some- 
what too sketchy. To identify Hobbin in The Honour of the Garter with Spenser, 
though probably correct, needs explanation; if it is necessary to explain on three 
different occasions that the Tanais is the Don River and to gloss Tame and Isis, 
it seems odd to offer no comment on, for example, the Homeric Xanthus and 
Simois. In Polyhymnia, |. 169, the ‘Greekish Nymph’ requires explanation 
(Bullen assumes an error for Mercilla) and in the next line the reading ‘eyles of 
corne’ should surely have been defended if not altered: Bullen emended to 
‘ears’, which is presumably correct (the archaic ‘eyrs’ or ‘eyres’ might have been 
intended). Again in Descensus Astraeae (ll. 123-4) ‘From where in Tellus veynes 
the parching sunne, Doth gold and glittering munerals create,’ Bullen emends 
to ‘minerals’ which seems likely, though O.£.D. has an early seventeenth-century 
use of ‘munerals’—pertaining to office or duty—which would be just possible 
(as a pun?) in an address to the Lord Mayor; in the same passage (Il. 126, 132) 
Horne prints full stops which are hard to defend, even on rhetorical grounds. 
Line 74 of Anglorum Feriae, ‘Was wherein she was crownde England’s Queene’ 
needs a syllable; Bullen prints ‘crownéd’ which seems most probable. In all 
these cases it is the absence of any annotation which is disturbing: it should not 
be necessary to return to Bullen. 

In dwelling on these criticisms one does not do justice to the evident care with 
which the text has been prepared. It was high time that a definitive edition of 
Peele was produced ; and this first volume makes it clear that such is now appear- 
ing. 

NICHOLAS BROOKE 


Edmund Spenser. By W. L. Renwick. Pp. 21 (The R. A. Neil Lecture, 1952). 

Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 2s. 6d. net. 

It was fitting that this lecture, founded in memory of a former Fellow and 
Librarian of Pembroke College, should be associated in 1952 with the celebra- 
tions at that College commemorating the fourth centenary of the birth of Edmund 
Spenser. The lecturer was one singularly well qualified for the occasion, and the 
lecture, now printed in an attractive form, makes a welcome addition to contem- 
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porary Spenserian criticism. Eschewing the easier way of ‘handsome panegyric 
well larded with quotations’, Professor Renwick asks us to consider ‘Why has 
so little been heard of Spenser from our recent critics? Why has he lost the posi- 
tion he held so long, of being one of the obvious, necessary points of reference 
and judgement in any discussion of English poetry?’ For this neglect several 
explanations are offered. Spenser is ‘so infuriatingly normal’ as to be neither 
reducible to a psychological case nor a good subject for imaginative biography 
or post-obituary emotionalism. Furthermore, ‘for a long time now, Spenser has 
seemed too easy’, the victim of criticism swayed ‘between Hazlitt’s self-indulgence 
and Arnold’s austerity—Hazlitt’s refusal of Spenser’s criticism of life and Arnold’s 
rejection of the terms in which Spenser conveyed it’. Critics have failed to 
discern the true significance of apparent contradictions and inconsistencies in 
Spenser’s representation of good and evil, the active and the contemplative life 
and the contemporary political scene. Yet even allowing for such misconception 
there are still contradictions in Spenser’s poetry, as there are in the world which 
he portrays, a world ‘subject to time and vicissitude, the dread power of Muta- 
bility’. Accordingly, Professor Renwick devotes the latter half of his lecture to 
a survey of those factors in Spenser’s career and environment which may account 
in part for his failure to achieve his object: his early betrayal through association 
with Leicester, long exile with the added burden of official duties in Ireland, the 
final catastrophe of the disillusioned poet, ‘trapped in the political ambitions of 
great men’. If Spenser is destined to return into favour with the opening of a 
new ‘Elizabethan Age’, this lecture, together with the celebration of which it 
formed part, should serve as a happy inauguration to such a revival, and the 
lecturer opens on the right note. Spenser ‘stands on his own ground, and no 
critic can impose himself upon him’. This is well said and effectively supported 
by reference to the ‘unconditional value’, the element of ‘pure poetry’ in passages 
from Spenser such as the image of the ‘two Swannes’ in Prothalamion. It seems, 
therefore (to one, at least, who heard the lecture), something of an anticlimax 
that, having put the critics in their place, Professor Renwick did not proceed to 
develop his own admirable text, but reverted, instead, to the all too familiar line 
of defence and apologetic; the very method which, by his own admission, he had 
so far deprecated. As a major poet in his own right Spenser needs no defence. 
and only as such is he likely to maintain or to increase his hold upon the atten- 
tion of readers in our time. This, no doubt, Professor Renwick would be the 
first to acknowledge; indeed he says or implies as much in his lecture. To regret 
that he should not have made more of this part of his theme is not to belittle the 
value of what he has provided, for which all readers and students of Spenser 
should be grateful. 
B. E. C. Davis 


Elizabethan Poetry. A Study in Conventions, Meaning and Expression. 
By Hatter Situ. Pp. viii+355. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 325. 6d. net. 

This book is introduced as an attempt ‘to study the nature of the creative pro- 
cess in the last quarter of the sixteenth century in England’ through investigation 
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of the treatment of pastoral, ‘Ovidian’ poetry, the sonnet, satire, poetry for music, 
and heroic poetry, and thus ‘to reanimate some of these conventions and to show 
how the poetry they fathered gets from its source a characteristic vitality and 
versatility’. As the title promises, it covers a wide field, and the substantial body 
of criticism of which the author has availed himself and which includes numerous 
recent articles in periodicals has been used with discrimination as accessory to the 
poetry under examination. The six chapters follow a common general! plan con- 
sisting of a brief survey of background and sources, followed by closer analysis 
of distinctive specimens of each type of poetry bearing evidence both of individual 
genius and of an ‘Elizabethan’ norm in outlook, temper, and usage. ‘Thus the pas- 
toral convention, exemplified in the lyrics of England’s Helicon and the eclogues of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Drayton, is shown to embody a positive ideal, with biblical 
and classical antetypes, of the good life in a state of otium, of content and self- 
sufficiency, immune from the restless conflicts of the aspiring mind, the concept 
underlying ‘E. K.’s’ classification of Spenser’s eclogues as ‘plaintive, moral and 
recreative’. Under the term ‘Ovidian poetry’ are grouped various narrative and 
semi-narrative poems, including, besides Hero and Leander and Venus and Adonis, 
The Complaint of Rosamund and Willobie his Avisa, through which can be traced 
assimilation to the Ovidian pattern, when no longer interpreted allegorically, of 
styles and motifs more typically Elizabethan—the erotic sensuousness of Mar- 
lowe, the rustic naturalism of Shakespeare, the intellectualism of Chapman, the 
complaint, amatory or historical, as treated by Drayton and Daniel. The chapter 
on the sonnet appropriately forms the centrepiece to Professor Smith’s study, 
showing ‘how some of the strains of Petrarch became so prominent in the poetry 
of the period that they now represent for us the Elizabethan manner’. Dissociat- 
ing himself from critics preoccupied with the detection of historical or autobio- 
graphical allusion, he focuses attention on the intrinsic value and meaning of 
particular sonnets in each cycle as expressing the poet’s mentality and artistry. 
The exploitation of conceits and almost heroic treatment of love, first popularized 
by Watson, Sidney quickens to a dramatic theme at once private and public, 
showing distinctiveness rather than variety of feeling addressed not only to 
Stella but to the general reader, and endorsing the views of poetic energy and 
decorum propounded in the Apologie. The sonnets of Daniel, on the other 
hand, are lyrical rather than dramatic, whereas in Spenser’s Amoretti interest 
centres on the lady as an emblem of spiritual love. Drayton, having at first used 
the sonnet mainly as a form of exercise in verbal music, ‘must have learnt by 
going back to Astrophel and Stella’ before he could have written ‘Since there’s no 
help’. Detailed analysis of the most familiar Shakespearian sonnets serves to 
show how they surpass those of Shakespeare’s contemporaries ‘in the sense that 
their poetry devotes itself not to the professed subject, but to something in the 
realm of metaphor’. A bare summary cannot do justice to this very full chapter, 
which demands and repays close reading. In dealing with satire Professor Smith 
considers its relation to the social and economic conditions created through the 
rise of the middleman and the rapid growth of London with its characteristic 
class-types, such as the speculator, the fop, and the political adventurer, the 
butts for attack both in the old native mode surviving from Langland and in 
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formal classical satire as developed by Donne, Hall, and Marston. He makes 
some pertinent comments on the critical attitude of the Elizabethans towards 
satire and the satirist as reflected in Jonson’s depiction of Asper, Macilente, and 
Carlo Buffone; but, in this connexion, might have said more on the conditions 
of authorship and the status of the writer. The chapter on ‘Poetry and Music’, 
which is slighter and more commonplace than the others, presumably was written 
before the publication of Mrs. Ing’s work on this subject, which strikes nearer 
the heart of the matter. In the concluding chapter the heroic ideal, as presented 
in the poetry and critical utterances of Spenser, Harington, and Chapman, is 
related to the allegorical interpretation of epic during the Renaissance, which is 
traced back to the theme of ‘Hercules’ choice, or the Hero at the Fork of the 
Road’. Philosophical poetry is intentionally excluded and historical poetry is 
touched upon only incidentally in chapters ii and vi. Professor Smith’s approach 
to his subject impels concentration upon content rather than form, though he 
finds room for some suggestive comments on style and versification, particularly 
in connexion with the sonnet. As a selective critical survey his book is clear, 
timely, and readable; it might have been even better with the addition of a 
general bibliography, the more desirable in view of the extent of the footnotes. 
B. E. C. Davis 


Ethical Aspects of Tragedy: A Comparison of Certain Tragedies by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca and Shakespeare. By LAuRA 
JePsEN. Pp. ix-+130. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953. $3.75. 
Miss Jepsen’s method is to take a number of ideas which she considers domi- 

nant in certain tragedies—Poetic Justice, Poetic Irony, Pathos, Romantic Irony, 
Stoicism—and to illustrate them by referring, generally, to one ancient and one 
Shakespearian play in each instance. It is always useful to bring together the 
tragedies of antiquity and of the Elizabethan age, for there is enough similarity in 
the attitudes they induce to justify the employment of a single label. But the 
tracing of resemblances should not lead us to an easy equation. Miss Jepsen 
considers the Oresteia and Macbeth under the heading of ‘Poetic Justice’: this 
over-simplifies perhaps the Oresteia and certainly Macbeth. It will hardly do to 
present any Shakespearian tragedy as a straightforward account of sin and retri- 
bution, for this takes away from the Elizabethan world-view, as presented in 
tragedy, its characteristic tension. So, too, in equating the Hippolytus and Romeo 
and Juliet Miss Jepsen does not take into account the intimate association of gods 
and mortals (each alike frail and personal) in Euripides and the quite impersonal 
fate that works towards disaster for Shakespeare’s lovers. A consideration of 
resemblances should be a preliminary step to a recognition of difference. 

But if Miss Jepsen equates ancient and Elizabethan too easily, she is also 
inclined to differentiate too sharply both between the Greek dramatists and 
between the separate tragedies of Shakespeare. This arises almost inevitably 
from her attaching particular plays to each of her chosen dominant ideas. She 
illustrates stoicism by reference to Seneca’s Hercules Oetaeus and Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar. This leads her to present Brutus as the perfect Stoic, as if he were 
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interchangeable with Chapman’s Clermont, as if, in fact, he had nothing of 
Hamlet’s dilemma, nothing of Othello’s frailty. She can fall into such a non 
sequitur as ‘Brutus . . . never acknowledges error and hence feels no guilt’, which 
is doubtful in fact as well as faulty in logic. Because the Antigone and Hamlet 
are to illustrate Poetic Irony, she considers that in these plays ‘the reward for 
heroism is ultimately disillusionment and death’, which implies a perplexing 
view of Hamlet’s final condition. Yet, despite her recognition that the dominant 
idea in a tragedy may vary from one writer or play to another, Miss Jepsen is 
convinced that both in Shakespeare and in the ancients there is ‘little ambiguity 
either in their thinking or in their terminology’. So she must reject the notion 
of a ‘villain-hero’. One would be glad to know if she finds an equal rigidity of 
thought in Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 

The book contains some elementary observations on the differences between 
the ancient writers of tragedy, useful perhaps for undergraduates ‘majoring’ in 
English. But with Miss Jepsen every dramatist and every play runs the risk of 


being too neatly pigeon-holed. 
CLIFFORD LEECH 


Troilus and Cressida. Edited by Harotp N. HILLEBRAND. Supplemental 
Editor, T. W. Batpwin. Pp. xx+613. (New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare). Philadelphia and London: Lippincott (for the Modern Language 
Association of America), 1953. $17.50; £7 net. 

The New Furness Variorum edition of Troilus and Cressida represents in the 
main the work of Professor Hillebrand, whose edition had reached its final stages 
when the tragic misfortune of a paralytic stroke prevented him from giving it a 
final revision. His basic material, completed in 1943, has since been supple- 
mented, checked, and seen through the press by his colleague, Professor T. W. 
Baldwin, who has carried the record down to June 1949 (in general the terminal 
date for addenda). 

The arrangement of material follows established lines: the Text (in this case 
the Folio, reproduced letter for letter and point for point), Textual Notes, and 
Commentary account for roughly the first half of the volume; the Appendix 
occupies the latter half. 

The decision to reprint the Folio text was originally Professor Hillebrand’s 
and was prompted by his conclusion that an editor had a clear-cut choice between 
two prints set up from different manuscripts, each containing revision not found 
in the other. As it has since been established that the Folio text was printed 
from a corrected example of the Quarto, the Quarto (since it was a ‘good’ text) 
clearly stands closer to Shakespeare in accidentals. The right procedure is there- 
fore for an editor to reprint the Quarto and to correct its errors in the light of the 
Folio. Eclecticism of this kind runs counter, of course, to the general policy of 
the Furness Variorum edition and Professor Hillebrand’s choice was possibly 
(as his colleague argues in a footnote to p. xi) for practical purposes the best 
solution. 
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The Textual Notes and Commentary cover the usual wide range of editions 
and they will certainly considerably facilitate the work of future editors. What 
the general reader or the average student makes of this kind of approach to 
textual problems must be very little unless the edition is used as a seminar text- 
book. A curious weakness in the Commentary is that, although the O.E.D. is 
extensively used, it seems not to rank as an authority per se. This is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from editorial silence on ‘artist’ (1. iii. 26), Priam’s ‘most 
fathomless’ waist (11. ii. 31), and ‘thicker’ (111. ii. 37). I should have thought that 
the O.E.D. and Onions’s admirable Glossary were historically of greater impor- 
tance on semantics than all editions prior to c. 1900 and it is not much use to cite 
Deighton’s comparison with ‘say, and speak thick’ in Cymbeline (in connexion 
with 111. ii, 37) if the reader does not know that ‘thick’ means ‘fast’. The vocabu- 
lary of this play is unusually interesting and, since the satiric intention leaves the 
reader to catch undertones that would have been more readily perceived by a 
contemporary than they are today, we need to be more than usually alert to fine 
shades of meaning. ‘It is the prettiest villaine, she fetches her breath so short 
as a new tane Sparrow’ (III. ii. 33-35) sounds, for instance, like a compliment. 
But was it? The O.E£.D. gives, as one of the significances of ‘villain’, ‘a bird 
(esp. a hawk) of a common or inferior species’. The chances are therefore that 
the comparison of Cressida with the sparrow was intended to suggest both of its 
less complimentary associations. So much for the debit side. On the credit side 
there is certainly a great deal, especially in Professor Baldwin’s additional matter. 
As a clue to the elucidation of the text, his work on the formative educational 
background of Shakespeare’s writings (especially his Small Latine) seems to me 
as important as recent work on Shakespeare’s imagery and repeatedly in these 
explanatory notes he puts matters in their correct perspective by reference to 
books with which Shakespeare was certainly familiar—the Adagia of Erasmus, 
for instance, and the Bible. I enjoyed particularly his note on Troilus’s ‘lily 
beds’ (111. ii. 13). 

The early sections of the Appendix (on the Quarto and Folio texts) stand out as 
a significant contribution to knowledge. The survey of published material is here 
carried down to 1951 and includes therefore a summary of Professor Philip 
Williams’s article on the two states of the Quarto preliminaries (Virginia Studies 
in Bibliography, ii) and of Sir Walter Greg’s suggestion concerning the trade 
dispute which may explain the hitch over the printing of the Folio text (Biblio- 
graphical Society of America Papers, xlv). Among the new material, of consider- 
able importance is Professor Hillebrand’s account of press-corrections in the 
Quarto, based on the collation of fourteen out of fifteen located copies, so that 
we now know all we are possibly likely to know concerning Eld’s proof-reading: 
that there are a dozen corrections on F(o), one on E(o) and two on K(i)—all of 
a trivial kind and none of them implying reference to copy. Equally important 
is a private communication from Professor Williams (dated October 1950), 
summarizing his conclusions on the relationship between the Quarto and Folio 
texts and including, inter alia, an interesting analysis of the Quarto press-work 
and a digest of his evidence (later published in Virginia Studies in Bibliography, 
iii) confirming Professor Alexander’s conclusion that the Folio text was set up 
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from a corrected example of the Quarto. This section on the texts includes as 
well a useful annotated list of the errors and doubtful readings in the Griggs 
facsimile (now happily superseded by the Shakespeare Association collotype 
facsimile, which leaves very few readings in doubt) and also a list of the altera- 
tions in the Folio’s second setting of the first page of the play proper, though 
curiously there is no reference to Willoughby’s facsimile of the first setting or to 
his evidence that, apart from Troilus, Timon was the last Folio play to be printed 
(see note to p. 349). 

The Appendix also includes sections on Date, Authorship, and the play’s con- 
nexion with Contemporary Affairs (The War of the Theatres, Essex, Fin ¢ 
siécle Pessimism, Satire and the Dark Lady); on Ulysses’ speech on Degree, 
the ‘strange fellow’ of his colloquy with Achilles, and on ‘Faculty Psychology’ in 
Troilus. The section on the Sources contains some twenty pages of excerpts 
from Caxton’s Recuyell and illustrative passages from Lydgate. There is a sec- 
tion on Structural Analysis and Staging and a most welcome reprint of the 
Admiral’s Company ‘Plot’ and Heywood’s Iron Age, Part I. And finally there 
are sections on the later stage history of Troilus, on ‘Criticisms’ and the Char- 
acters. 

Much of the material in some of these sections is necessarily of no more than 
historical interest. Some of it may make the reader gasp and stretch his eyes, but 
period pieces of literary criticism (like Goethe’s grandiloquent flight into an 
ornithological comparison between the Iliad and Troilus) can at any rate do no 
harm. Possibly such pieces are included in the scrap-book to divert and diversify. 
It is otherwise, however, with some of Professor Baldwin’s contributions, which 
are presumably intended to be taken seriously and with two of them | should like 
to join issue at once lest the mischief spreads. The first concerns Ulysses’ 
speech on Degree which, he argues, was not Shakespeare’s because ‘Shakespeare 
regularly puts the emphasis on ordo, order, not upon gradus, degree’. The argu- 
ment ignores completely Shakespeare’s art as a poet. The speech is primarily 
concerned with neglect of ‘the specialty of rule’ among the Greeks and, to 
illustrate the consequences of insubordination, the special issue of the Trojan 
War is related to a cosmic picture of the breakdown of Order (or Civilization) 
into Chaos. So much for the matter. Now for the manner. Order is symbolized 
by a ladder with, necessarily, ‘degrees’ or steps, which constitute the ladder and 
without which it cannot function; and by exploiting the rich associations of the 
word ‘degree’ Shakespeare builds up his cosmic picture of Civilization or Order. 
He uses the word in its literal sense (‘the general’s disdain’d by him one step 
below’); in the sense of ‘rank’ (so that it can be personified as ‘vizarded’ and 
‘suffocate’); with reference to academic and civic distinctions (‘degrees in schools, 
and brotherhoods in cities’); in its mathematical sense in connexion with naviga- 
tion (‘peaceful commerce from dividable shores’); as a technical term in music 
(so that the string can be ‘untuned’); and, inevitably, in the culmination of this 
oration as the Figure climax (‘power into will, will into appetite’). We cannot 
suppose that a poet’s sources necessarily provided him with a symbol releasing 

,the stream of images and associations which translate a general concept into 
poetry. To argue that ‘this commonplace of degree in Troilus is not Shake- 
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’ but is medieval in inspiration because Lydgate uses the word ‘degree’ 
is to misunderstand the English language and the ‘art’ (rhetoric) and ‘nature’ 
(Shakespeare’s genius) that fused in this speech. Lydgate uses the word in the 
passages quoted by Professor Baldwin (p. 409) in one sense only: it means simply 
‘rank’ and in this sense it was the obvious word for a fifteenth-century writer. 
Any significant medieval parallel to Shakespeare’s symbol of the ladder and its 
‘degrees’ would have involved both these terms or the word ‘scale’. 

Nor can I follow Professor Baldwin in his argument that Troilus was planned 
as the first play of a Troy cycle (possibly of a trilogy). It is difficult to see how this 
spectacle of folly could have been prolonged to include (as he argues it was in- 
tended to include) the deaths of Troilus and Achilles. That Shakespeare’s aim 
was satiric is immediately apparent in the juxtaposition of the martial Prologue 
and the opening speech of Troilus, taking off his armour and imploring Pan- 
darus’s aid in a love-siege. In 111. ii, when Pandarus and Troilus have broken the 
stubborn-chaste wiles of Cressida, the scene is kept at comedy level by a similar 
juxtaposition of the sublime and the ridiculous. Pandarus’s busy encouragements 
and fatuous comments (‘Pretty, i’ faith’) prick the bubble of emotion—and the 
same is true of the scene of their parting (‘Ah, sweet ducks! . . . Let me embrace 
too’). Professor Baldwin argues that structurally the play is not about Troilus 
and Cressida but about the death of Hector. In general, it does not seem to me 
that the traditional title is a misnomer—or even that Pandarus’s Epilogue and 
the concluding couplet to 111. ii are alien. The foolery of the cold war and the 
love-siege ‘overtake’, in Hazlitt’s phrase, ‘a prodigious number of fine things’ in 
their way, but as I read it the focus is on Troilus and Cressida, not Hector, and 
artistically the play ends where it should end and as it should end—with the 
rejection of Pandarus. 

ALICE WALKER 


The French Littelton. By CLauprus HoLyBanp. The Edition of 1609 with an 
introduction by M. St. CiarE Byrne. Pp. xxxii+-220. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 18s. net. 

The author of this book, Claude de Sainliens, was a Huguenot gentleman (his 
Huguenotism attested by a tirade against dancing, as vehement and as irrelevant 
as was later to be Prynne’s against the theatre) from Moulins in the Bourbonnais, 
who escaped from the persecutions of the 1560’s, settled in London as a teacher 
of languages, translated his name into ‘Holyband’, and published a number of 
educational books, including a French dictionary which served as a basis for the 
better-known compilation of Cotgrave. The work here reprinted—which, first 
issued in 15/76, held the field in the schools well into the seventeenth century— 
was so entitled as indicating that it was an indispensable textbook for beginners 
in French as was Littelton’s Tenures for beginners in law; and it would appear 
in some sort to have anticipated modern ‘direct’ methods of teaching by its 
employment of the dialogue form as an introduction to vocabulary. 

Without telling us anything we did not know before about the state of the 
French language in the sixteenth century, it saves us a reference to more learned 
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sources of information about the habits of speech in that century; as for example 
that the ¢ of a-t-il and similar phrases was still only in process of restoration, and 
that final consonants were still regularly pronounced when they occurred at a 
pause in enunciation. Holyband’s chief difficulty was plainly with the already 
fast disappearing medial s; he was at a loss to reduce to anything like rule the 
fact that, for example, the s in paistre (modern paitre) was not sounded while that 
in pasteur was. In the matter of English equivalents one is a little surprised to 
see maintenant translated as ‘at noon’ and pétiller as ‘tread under foot’ (modern 
piétiner). But Holyband’s dialogues are frequently a valuable indication of con- 
temporary usage in both languages, as witness his description of a tip to the 
chambermaid as ‘money to buy pins’—the obvious ancestor of the phrase that 
deceived Miss Hoyden more than a century later. It is remarkable also that he 
not only notes the existence of the colloquialism nowadays represented by such 
spellings as c’t homme or a c’tt’ heure but positively advocates it. 

The ground, however, on which Miss St. Clare Byrne recommends his dia- 
logues for their educational appositeness is exactly the wrong one. Why should 
it be counted in his favour that he communicates ‘a relish for the dailyness of life’ 
and ‘an intimacy of understanding of the ordinary’? If this were all, his book 
would merely prefigure the innumerable modern aberrations about teaching 
language from the material of everyday life, and we could better content our- 
selves with the Magic Mirrors and the Avenging Thunderbolt (so derided in the 
Hugo prefaces) or even the Pen of the Gardener’s Aunt. ‘Dailyness’ is not 
interesting except to inferior minds; but in fact Holyband is much better, in this 
regard, than Miss St. Clare Byrne’s presentation of him. The best features of 
his dialogues are those, precisely, in which he redeems commonplace with mit; 
as in the introduction of half a dozen words signifying ugliness by making one 
of his child-personages promise not to call his parents by them, or such touches 
as: ‘Comment appelez-vous en latin une bonne femme? — Trouvez-la-moi 
premiérement.’ Thus it comes about also that two of the most attractive sections 
of The French Littelton are those devoted to proverbs and to ‘fair words’ or ‘golden 
sayings’, as though Holyband himself well understood that the drabness of 
ordinary dialogue needs to be relevé with wit. 

The book is excellently produced, and its orthography and typography are 
exactly those of the edition of 1609, to the point of reproducing a number of 
spellings which must have been simply misprints. 

NORMAN SUCKLING 


Milton’s Art of Prosody. By S. Ernest Sprott. Pp. xi+-147. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1953. 15s. net. 

Professor Sprott acknowledges his debt to Robert Bridges, ‘whose study was 
the archetype’ of his own; he has indeed preserved the limitations of method of 
his distinguished original, while gathering in a larger mass of relevant material 
and often showing an independent and more generous judgement. Bridges wrote 
for and against his friends, who had their own ideas on his subject. ‘It is a com- 
mon opinion’, he explained, ‘that there is no such thing as English prosody; and 
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most of our classical scholars have regarded the ten-syllable verses of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, as so many better or worse attempts to compose regular, 
alternately stressed so-called iambic lines, broken here and there by the negligent 
admission of “superfluous” syllables’. Yet his own book did not only fail to 
attack these fantasies directly: it even gave them some support. For, while care- 
fully phrasing his preliminary remarks in such a way as to indicate that they do 
not represent his own, or any, theory of prosody, Bridges postulated that ‘English 
blank verse may conveniently be regarded as a decasyllabic line on a disyllabic 
basis and in rising rhythm (i.e. with accents or stresses on the alternate even 
syllables); and the disyllabic units may be called feet’. This postulate is nothing 
but an elegant variation on the view scornfully attributed elsewhere to ‘most of 
our classical scholars’; and Bridges in fact turned aside from the task of deeper 
analysis. 

It is indeed convenient and instructive to examine and tabulate the various 
effects of Milton’s blank verse on the basis of this supposition concerning its 
structure. Bridges did it with great profit, and Professor Sprott, more patient, 
more disinterested and with the advantage of much detailed research carried 
out since Bridges’s day, has been able to add a great deal and to refine upon 
Bridges’s conclusions. But the method seems to foster an illusion that the 
investigator is dealing with a closed system of verse, out of which it is undesirable, 
and perhaps impossible, to break. It is easy to understand how Milton’s verse, 
both massive and meticulous, exerts this fascination. Its refinement and finish 
suggest the possibility of close analysis, while its volume and consistency pro- 
mise that, on the basis of this poet’s work alone, it may be possible to demon- 
strate that English verse is metrical, despite the disturbing ‘irregularities’ of 
other poets. Yet a close examination of Milton’s verse always in fact reveals the 
inadequacy of the pseudo-classical hypothesis of its structure. What is the 
honest investigator then to do? Bridges turned aside: he realized that Milton’s 
verse had a deep affinity with Italian (“There can be little doubt that Milton’s 
admiration of Dante’s rich rhythms was the main cause of his own’), but he was 
more anxious to pursue his own train of thought. Professor Sprott similarly 
draws a line between his examination of Milton’s practice and the wider possi- 
bilities: ‘In the present study’, he says, ‘I have made no attempt to delineate the 
historical origins of Milton’s prosody, and have adduced tradition to explain 
what he may have meant rather than where he learnt’ (p. 27). 

This caution prevents Professor Sprott from making full use of his very inter- 
esting summary of Elizabethan and seventeenth-century views on English verse. 
The quotations from Puttenham alone would suffice to show that the Elizabethans 
clearly understood the metrical capacities of their language, and accepted as a 
consequence that any application of Greek or Roman terminology would be a 
mere fiction. Moreover, Puttenham positively and emphatically defined English 
verse in terms of syllable and ‘cadence’, which he says is the basis of all modern 
European verse: ‘in our vulgar Poesie, and of all other nations at this day, your 
verses answering eche other by couples, or at larger distances in good [cadence] 
is it that maketh your meeter symphonicall. This cadence is the fal of a verse in 
euery last word with a certaine tunable sound which being matched with another 
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of like sound do make a [concord]’ (quoted p. 41). Cadence was only emphasized 
by rhyme and could exist without it. 

Moreover, a passage quoted from William Webbe suggests also that ‘cadence’ 
was felt to govern the whole line, not only its fall; and these observations, taken 
together with the practice and example of the French and Italian poetry available 
to the Elizabethans, should have sufficiently indicated that the unit of metre in 
English poetry is the ine, upon whose possible variations certain restrictions may 
be placed without breaking it into smaller elements. Thus Milton’s blank verse 
line accepts the limitations of the Italian hendecasyllable, and no others: these 
limitations are, that in any one line one accent must fall on the (theoretic) tenth 
syllable, and another on either the fourth or the sixth. Bridges at least pointed 
out the connexion between Milton’s practice and the example of Italian verse. 
Professor Sprott, by refusing to consider ‘the historical origins of Milton’s 
prosody’, is able to ignore the Italian tradition altogether, but at the price of 
missing an essential clue. 

The same tradition supplies an explanation of Milton’s ‘elisions’, on which 
both Bridges and Professor Sprott are forced to expend a great deal of ingenuity. 
We cannot understand Milton’s conception of the verbal music proper to epic 
verse, nor the means he used to create it, without knowing something of the six- 
teenth-century Italian poetry which had explored the possibility of re-creating 
Virgil’s style in Italian. For this purpose Italian poets had developed among 
other things the capacity of their language for ‘elision’. Milton was obliged to 
work more often with consonants than with vowels, because of the differing sub- 
stances of the two languages ; but what he does is to create an English equivalent 
for that type of Italian harmony. Again, one cannot complain that Professor 
Sprott has not considered this, when he has not dreamt of glancing in such a 
direction. But one may regret that so much feeling for the beauty of Milton’s 
versification, and so much intelligent and painstaking honesty, should have been 
hampered by the curious custom of considering Milton’s verse as an isolated 

phenomenon. 
F. T. PRINcE 


The Triumph of the English Language. A Survey of Opinions Concerning 
the Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to the Restoration. 
By Ricuarp Foster Jones. Pp. xii+340. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 30s. net. 

The author of this costly volume intends to present ‘a history of ideas concern- 
ing the English tongue—its nature, use, and improvement—during the period 
1476-1660’. In fact, he succeeds in producing a useful work of reference full of 
interesting documentary evidence not readily accessible elsewhere. As a textual 
source-book, however, his work should be read with caution. 

Weil known for his studies in seventeenth-century literature, Professor Jones 
was attracted to this theme partly by the energetic personality of Spenser's 
headmaster, Richard Mulcaster, and partly by his sustained interest in that end- 
less controversy, still echoed by ‘the voices around us’, on the relative merits of 
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ancient and modern learning. He has devoted many years to the compilation of 
this volume, which consists to a very large extent of verbatim records and close 
paraphrases of the views of people great and small, even very small and little- 
known, on the eloquence and utility of the native language as a means of communi- 
cation and expression. In the sixteenth century, indeed, greater emphasis was 
laid on rhetoric or e e. During the first three-quarters of the century the 
English language was marked down by many as ‘uneloquent’, as a necessary 
means of intercourse among the unlettered, inadequate in its vocabulary, 
capricious in its orthography, and undisciplined in its grammar. The change in 
this ‘climate of opinion’ came, the author assures us, suddenly. It may therefore 
be dated quite narrowly. 


Seldom, indeed, has the spirit of an age changed so quickly as that which viewed 
the vernacular as inherently rude and uneloquent. The suddenness with which 
writers began to recognize the eloquent nature of the mother tongue enables us to 
date the turning point not earlier than 1575 nor later than 1580. If we may believe 
contemporary witnesses, the poets were responsible for the transformation. (p. 211) 


This, then, is the heart of the matter. These five years witnessed that particular 
triumph proclaimed so prominently in the grandiloquent title of the book that 
lies before us. Thereafter, and throughout the following century when Puritan- 
ism clashed with Humanism, greater stress was laid on utility, on the develop- 
ment of the native language as an all-purpose vehicle of expression, as a tool in 
scientific investigation, and even as a means of making the approach to Latin 
itself speedier and easier. With this forthright proposition few will disagree, 
least of all so genial a critic as F. W. Bateson, who is summarily rebuked in a 
footnote for making the year 1590 the turning-point in his important study which 
is here misentitled The English Language and English Poetry. If, however, we 
think in terms of overlapping generations of men rather than of decades in time, 
we cannot be too fussy about the precise date of the triumph, but only rejoice 
that for speakers of English the turn of the tide came not long before—or perhaps 
just after—that earlier Battle of Britain of 1588 when Elizabeth I was their 
undoubted Queen. 

Clearly Professor Jones is more at home in the seventeenth than in the preced- 
ing centuries. He errs grievously in placing Walter Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis 
one whole century too late (p. 70) and he surprises us by alluding to Archbishop 
Matthew Parker vaguely as ‘Bishop Parker’ (p. 220) without so much as a passing 
reference to that learned prelate’s outstanding achievement in the production of 
the Bishops’ Bible, which came into the hands of the parochial clergy everywhere 
in England in Shakespeare’s day, and which therefore contributed in some 
measure to the triumph. By first ordering his argument in ten stages or chapters, 
and then fitting citations, paraphrases, and comments into their proper places 
within the chapters, the author unfortunately predisposes himself to much need- 
less repetition. Angel Day’s anecdote, for example, in The English Secretorie, 
concerning the medical practitioner who thought he could make himself impres- 
sive by couching a dedicatory epistle in ‘eloquent’ terms, is referred to in the 
footnote on p. 7, and then quoted at length on pp. 105-6. (The reader, by the 
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way, will receive a jolt at 1. 30 on p. 105, discovering at the second or third readi 
that not has been omitted.) Again, Richard Eden’s letter of 1562 to Sir William 
Cecil, assuring him of the sufficiency of the native tongue for purposes of transla- 
tion, is quoted in part on p. 18, and for a second time more fully (but with two 
deplorable misprints) on p. 92. Moreover, that proud and defiant declaration of 
Raphael (who here and in the Index appears as Ralph) Holinshed, published in 
the first volume of The Chronicles of 1577—in the very middle, that is, of the 
triumphal quinquennium—proclaiming that ‘there is no one speache vnder the 
sonne spoken in our time, that hath or can haue more varietie of words, copie of 
phrases, or figures or floures of eloquence, then hath our Englishe tongue . ..’ is 
quoted verbatim in a footnote on p. 178, in the text again on p. 189, and yet again 
on p. 197! We can have too much of a good thing. With feelings of relief we 
turn to that exquisite S.P.E. Tract of sixty pages (nowhere, strange to say, men- 
tioned by Professor Jones, although it appeared as long ago as 1946) in which 
Sir William Craigie presents The Critique of Pure English from Caxton to Smollett 
in the form of immaculately printed excerpts, covering the same ground and 
more, and arranged in chronological order with the barest minimum of strictly 
linguistic annotation, leaving us to supply our own commentary and to draw our 
own conclusions. 

This does not imply that we are not duly aware of our great obligation to 
Professor Jones for giving us his more lavish compilation and, more especially, 
for his arduous gleaning of curious testimony from rare sources. His book is 
likely to remain the standard work of reference on the subject for many years to 
come. 





SIMEON POTTER 


Locke’s Travels in France, 1675-1678. As related in his Journals, Corre 
spondence and other Papers. Edited with an Introduction by JoHn Loves. 
Pp. Ixvi+309. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 40s. net. 

Locke’s account of his travels in France has been known hitherto from a series 
of extracts published by Lord King in his Life of Locke. Now Professor Lough 
publishes a large part of Locke’s notebooks for the period of his travels, with an 
introduction and notes. While the deciphering and printing of many of the short- 
hand passages are to be welcomed, the book is unfortunately open to many serious 
criticisms. 

Locke’s notebooks for this period present a very difficult editorial problem. 
The contents are extremely varied in both subject and value. There is a journal 
of Locke’s movements and activities, with the observations based directly on his 
experiences as a traveller; this is constantly interrupted by drafts or sketches for 
essays or formal writings, by miscellaneous notes based on reading or oral infor- 
mation, and by medical notes, describing Locke’s treatment of various invalids. 
The one common element is that everything has interested or concerned Locke. 
Important as he is, it is questionable whether everything is worth printing in full 
(even if it were practicable); failing that, what is the best course to adopt? As 
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things are, the reader who wants the contents of the notebooks in the travel period, 
must go to three separate books; further excerpts are to come in two different 
places; and there will still be unpublished passages potentially of considerable 
general interest. If there is any intellectual continuity in the notebooks, it is lost 
by this treatment. 

What Mr. Lough prints is the travel journal and a part of the miscellaneous 
notes. There is a general statement about what is omitted; the grounds for some 
of the omissions are too arbitrary." To judge by a few samples, the transcription, 
so far as the original is in longhand, is fair: the words are correct, but the spelling 
is unreliable (one or two Latin words are wrong); the punctuation has been 
heavily rehandled. No notice is taken of words deleted in the original.* 

Locke’s text is very uneven in value. It is the casual production of a man rather 
of decided and restricted interests than of wide general culture. In general the 
most interesting notices are those relating to French life and local government, 
to great public works, such as the Canal du Languedoc, to mechanical devices, 
and to the practical side of architecture and garden design. The text also includes 
a great deal of little general interest, sour notes on Roman Catholic iconography, 
accounts of technical processes, recipes for cookery, and scraps of miscellaneous 
information. The notes of movements are frequently very bald, and there are 
long notes on French weights and measures. The most important parts of Mr. 
Lough’s introduction and notes are those dealing with the notices of contemporary 
French life, the local politics of Montpellier, and the Huguenot churches in the 
shadow of persecution; a few of the notes on these subjects are excellent, and one 
or two notes on other subjects. Generally there is a fair supply of summary and 
not very informative identifications of persons and similar notes, and very little 
guidance for the literary problems of the text, or for many difficult passages in it. 

The manuscripts are not described and there is no account of what can be 
learnt from the handwriting: whether the notes were written more or less day by 
day or at longer intervals; whether the notebooks contain Locke’s original notes 
or revised copies of them. Mr. Lough points out that Locke later worked up his 
notes on the cultivation of vines and olives into an essay for Shaftesbury; he does 
not discuss the question whether further notes were not written primarily 
on account of their interest for Shaftesbury, rather than for Locke’s own 
benefit. 

Mr. Lough has nothing to say about Locke’s use of the literature available for 
him. At Nimes Locke cites Deyron’s Antiquités de Nismes as an authority for 
some of his statements, and Mr. Lough omits passages as being extracts and 
summaries from the book; he does not notice that other statements are derived 
from it. Locke cites two general works, A. Jouvin de Rochefort’s Le Voyageur 
d'Europe and C. de Varennes’s Voyage de France (as by its later editor, G. 
Saunier, seigneur du Verdier). In his account of his travels he tried in general 
to avoid anything appearing in print; but a few scattered sentences come so close 


" [have noticed one omitted passage (27 Jan. 1679) which should apparently have been 
printed by Mr. Lough’s rules. 

Q Mr. Lough interpolates ‘(sic)’ where there are grammatical faults, &c. In editions 
claiming to give exact transcripts this and similar abominations are superfluous. 
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to these two writers as to call for remark." A note about private museums at 
Aix probably comes from Spon’s Antiquités de Lyon; even if Locke did not use 
Ray’s Observations, the book is worth citation for comparison with Locke’s ac- 
counts of local industries at Montpellier. 

Locke names the stages of his journeys, with the distances between them. He 
almost certainly used the available road-books.* Mr. Lough has identified the 
places with the help of modern guide-books and maps, but seems not to have 
looked at older materials. In one case he has gone astray (Chartres for Chatres, 
now Arpajon). In general there are considerable variations between seventeenth- 
century forms of French place-names and the modern forms; Mr. Lough pro- 
vides nothing to show when Locke follows current usage and when he is wild; the 
failing appears clearly in a note on Castelnau. If Locke is to be treated seriously 
as a traveller, his distances also require examination. 

The notes are far too frequently casual marginalia rather than the outcome of 
a systematic examination of Locke’s text. One of Locke’s most striking notes is 
an account of Canada derived from a map by ‘the Abbé de Galinée’. Mr. Lough’s 
sole contribution is a needless identification of Niagara Falls; he does not give 
even the map-maker’s correct name. He is R. Brehan de Gallinée; a map and a 
narrative by him have been published. Any map of Canada made before 1700 is 
worth pursuit; Locke’s own connexion with colonization gives his account a 
personal interest; and the passage either provides an opportunity for comparing 
a note by him with the material on which it was based, or, if any divergences are 
not due to faulty memory, may indicate unknown materials by Brehan. Locke 
gives detailed accounts of one or two fountains at Versailles, and pays even more 
attention to the engine which raised the water for the fountains. Here there is 
little more than a general note on Versailles and no detailed help for what Locke 
describes. These are perhaps the worst failures in the book, but there are others 
like them and altogether the notes are pitched far too low. Thus in the explana- 
tions of words: sarsenet, skillet, skimmer, are explained, and others that any edu- 
cated reader should have no difficulty with; obsolete or special uses, as single 
(p. 65), quarters (p. 255), alcohol (p. 269), pass without note.* 

E. S. DE BEER 


North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. The North-East, 1700- 
1750. By Epwarp Hucues. Pp. xxii-+-435. London: Oxford University Press, 
for the University of Durham, 1952. 30s. net. 


The student of the eighteenth century is adequately provided with information 
about London life, and more especially the little world of the gay and the fashion- 
able. He can learn all he needs to know about the coffee-houses and theatres, 


* An erroneous note shows that Mr. Lough has not examined Jouvin carefully. A note 
on the sights of Paris, made by Justel for Locke (p. 198 n.), might have been printed with 
advantage. 

? A road-book is incorporated in all Saunier’s editions of Varennes. 

3 Positive errors are rare. P. 112: Sir John Newton is in the Complete Baronetage; p. 171: 
Madame’s name was Elizabeth Charlotte, and she was a descendant of James I; p. Iviii: 
probably the Cordeliers at Paris. Mr. Kiffin, p. 56, &c., is probably William Kiffin, the 
Baptist (D.N.B.). 
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Ranelagh and Vauxhall; and the danger is that he will always see the whole period 
in a shimmer of periwigs.and ruffles, silk stockings and hoop petticoats. What we 
all need is more information about the ordinary day-to-day life of the eighteenth- 
century Englishman and Englishwoman, particularly as it was lived in those parts 
of the country that lay more than a day’s journey from London. We can therefore 
give a warm welcome to Professor Hughes’s illuminating account of North 
Country life in the first half of the eighteenth century. His book is based on 
‘some five or six old chests stuffed with manuscripts’ which proved upon exa- 
mination to be ‘the letters, account books, and papers of the lords of the manors 
of Gateshead and Whickham, once the richest coal-bearing manors in this 
country’, together with further documents from the same source which had 
already been deposited in the Gateshead Public Library. In view of the proven- 
ance of his material, one may perhaps be permitted to use the well-worn meta- 
phor and describe this book as a mine of information. It tells a story of some 
families rising to power and influence with the development of the coal and allied 
trades, and of others coming down in the world. What was happening in the 
north-east of England in the first half of the eighteenth century was a social 
revolution—most obviously visible in the rise of a landed gentry—which had 
already taken place in the southern half of the kingdom a century and a half 
earlier: a revolution which had been retarded by the uncertainty of life in the 
Border counties, but which the rebellion of 1715, with the accompanying ruin 
of the old Catholic families, undoubtedly accelerated. 

From the ample material at his disposal, Professor Hughes has been able to 
deal in remarkable detail with social conditions, trade (the coal trade has a chap- 
ter to itself), farming, education, the professional careers adopted by younger 
sons of the new gentry, and the diversions in which they and their sisters indulged. 
Much of this material is fascinating, and often of great human interest: Henry 
Gray fined a shilling in 1702 ‘for his wife resquing [rescuing] their cow when 
they were bringing her to the pinfold’; Lady Chaytor arranging to have singing 
lessons for her daughter Ann because ‘it will help to make up for the want in her 
face’; poor Henry Liddell suffering excruciating pain with a mortifying toe while 
his surgeon attacked it with ‘his crook-shanked sheers, lancet and incision knives, 
besides his fiery oyles and burning powders’. But all this diverse material would 
have remained no more than a rich quarry if Professor Hughes had not arranged 
it so skilfully: in his hands the scattered information is brought together into a 
well-ordered and lively narrative. 

On one or two minor points he leaves room for disagreement, or at least a 
query. When in 1701 Sir William Chaytor (p. 380 n.) reports that ‘the women in 
the City are most extravagantly gay’, and goes on to particularize ‘the head 
moderately high’, the ‘head’ is not, surely, a hat (as Professor Hughes glosses it), 
but the atrocious piled-up hair which women wore at this period. Writing of 
Henry Ellison’s keen interest in his fruit trees (p. 29), Professor Hughes remarks: 
‘It is probably no mere coincidence that a famous dessert apple, Ellison pippin, 
bears his name.’ This is surely the sort of fact that could be verified or disproved 
by recourse to a gardener’s dictionary. Occasionally we might be given some 
piece of information that is withheld from us. What, for instance, was the stage 
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in Gateshead Street that Dr. Wade was fined sixpence for erecting? Or what 
were ‘the dunghills on Jackson’s chaire’ that cost several other citizens a fine of 
one shilling? But these are trifling matters that detract very little from the value 
of Professor Hughes’s packed and interesting book. Since the publication some 
fifteen years ago of the diary of Dudley Ryder there is perhaps no book that has 
added so much to our knowledge of eighteenth-century life. 

James R. SUTHERLAND 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VIII. Political Tracts 1713-19. 
Edited by Herpert Davis and IrRviIN EHRENPREIS. Pp. xl+243. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. 215. net. 

It may perhaps, on a first glance, appear that the contents of this volume fall 
into two disparate parts. In 1713-14 Richard Steele entered the political field 
with unfortunate results for himself. He ran counter to the ablest controversial 
pamphleteer of his time. Further, he was called to account by the Commons, 
and, upon a vote, expelled from the House for publishing seditious libels. Steele’s 
The Importance of Dunkirk consider’ d and The Crisis were met by the much more 
effective Importance of the Guardian Considered and The Publick Spirit of the 
Whigs written by Swift. These were an immediate preoccupation; whereas the 
further pamphlets included in this volume are more general in character, and ina 
large measure written in retrospect. Had space permitted they might well have 
been gathered as companion pieces in the sixth volume of this series, together 
with the Four Last Years of the Queen; but it is true, as Mr. Davis observes, that 
there is a link between them and the controversy aroused by Steele’s manifestoes. 

In the latter part of 1713 and the earlier months of the next year the public 
mind was deeply exercised by the question of the succession, whether the Pre- 
tender or the Elector of Hanover was to ascend the throne; and this, as Swift 
well knew, was accompanied by widespread distrust of the Tory ministry, almost 
disabled as it was by dissensions between Oxford and Bolingbroke. To allay 
popular doubts Swift set his pen to A Discourse concerning the Fears from the 
Pretender, which, however, remains a fragment running to no more than two 
paragraphs. Its interest is that from this point, and continuing through the 
volume, the editors are engaged with manuscripts in Swift’s hand or corrected 
by him. The Discourse was succeeded in a few months by Some Free Thoughts 
upon the present State of Affairs, which, in July 1714, was sent to the printer in 
the hand of a scribe. The queen’s death on the first day of the following month 
prevented publication. Twenty-seven years later it was printed by George 
Faulkner in Dublin, probably from the copy sent to the London printer. This 
has disappeared. Another manuscript, with revisions and corrections by Swift, 
has survived, and is now in the collection of Lord Rothschild. This, never 
printed before, has been used as the copy text for this edition. A complete table 
of variants between the manuscript and the first printed form is provided. 

Some Free Thoughts is an important Swift pamphlet, a carefully balanced, 
open, and reasonable reflection upon the faults and weaknesses of the ministry, 
the danger of subsidiary factions, and the imperative urgency of securing the 
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Hanoverian succession. For the first time we have the text of this tract as Swift 
finally approved it. 

Almost as soon as Some Free Thoughts had been set aside Swift turned to 
compiling his Considerations upon the Consequences hoped and feared from the 
Death of the Queen. This also was abandoned, but, by good fortune, Swift’s 
holograph, two folio leaves, is preserved in the Forster Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Here again, therefore, the editors enjoy the advantage of 
an authentic manuscript, though theirs is not a first printing from it, for it was 
used by Deane Swift in 1765. 

In October 1714, about two months after he had reached Ireland, not to see 
England again for twelve years, Swift embarked upon another pamphlet, this 
time occupied with earlier events, Memoirs relating to the Change which happened 
in the Queen’s Ministry in the Year 1710. This substantial but unfinished pam- 
phlet was also first printed in 1765; and, further, a manuscript is again to be found 
in the Forster Collection, marked and corrected by Swift though not in his hand. 
The particular interest of this record is that it constitutes a body of reflections, 
based chiefly on memory. Not directly political in character, it is an admirably 
written account of public affairs. “The period of time I design to treat on, will 
commence with 1710, from which time, till within two months of the Queen’s 
death, I was never absent from court, except about six weeks in Ireland.’ As a 
personal document the pamphlet is of manifest value. Regrettably, intended to 
cover a longer period, it comes to an end abruptly with the recovery of Harley 
from the wound inflicted upon him by Guiscard, that is, only about eight months 
after Swift arrived in England in the autumn of the previous year. 

The last of the pamphlets included in this volume, the most complete, lengthy, 
and carefully revised, occupied Swift at intervals over a period of about six years. 
Two manuscripts of this work are available, both in Lord Rothschild’s collection. 
The earlier draft has the special interest that the first leaf of the text has been 
copied out in the hand of Stella. The time and care devoted to the Enquiry is 
shown by the elaborate textual notes demanded of the editors. Swift was as 
meticulous in revision of the Enquiry as he was of the Four Last Years; and the 
two taken together show that, after many years had passed since his close associa- 
tion with Harley and St. John, he found no reason substantially to alter his earlier 
views of the character of those who played a part in the affairs of Queen Anne’s 
last administration. 

Mr. Davis’s introduction to this important volume deserves unstinted praise. 
The scholar who has some acquaintance with the pamphlets here printed will be 
grateful for gains in knowledge of their import; and the ordinary reader will be 
indebted for ready guidance. The editors are to be congratulated upon the skill 
with which the difficult and complicated textual tables have been drafted. Intri- 
cate as these sometimes are, they can be followed, without undue difficulty, by 
any student competent to consult them. An exceptionally good analytical index 
is provided. 

HarROLD WILLIAMS 
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Henry Fielding. His Life, Works and Times. By F. Homes Duppsn, 
2 vols. Pp. xii+-1183. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 1055. net. 


Die Weltanschauung Henry Fieldings. By Wo.rcanc Iser. Pp. 320 
(Buchreihe der Anglia, 3. Band). Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1952. DM. 24 
stitched, 27 bound. 

An undergraduate once said to this reviewer with unaccustomed ebullience— 
she was from the north—that she would like to have all Fielding’s novels written 
in gold on vellum. Something like this joyous though impracticable wish must 
lie behind the more sober monument raised to him by the Master of Pembroke, 
obviously a long-matured work and the tribute of a lifetime’s pleasure. For 
Fielding is one of the companionable writers. As a novelist he is as companion- 
able as Sterne, though far less restless. His novels are means of imparting him- 
self to us, which is one of the reasons why, in spite of their strong narrative 
interest, we do not read them, any more than Johnson read Richardson, for the 
story. We read them to share his mind, to observe, meditate on, and delight in 
the river of human life flowing between London and the West Country, as we 
are drawn along its banks by his strong and genial compulsion. This is a dif- 
ferent, a warmer, and perhaps more lasting delight than that we have in the 
independent work of art, the thing made and detached from its maker. Fielding 
never withdraws from his artefact, but keeps it, as Thackeray does his, under his 
fingers, shows us how it was contrived, and is all the while bigger than the little 
world he has made. The blending of personal emanation with a dramatic 
technique is not very common in novelists; there is something of it in Dickens, 
but one may well ask whether the personality diffused through the books is not 
already a dramatic creation, and with Fielding the question never arises. Even 
without the journalism and the Voyage to Lisbon we should, we think, have 
known it for the man himself. Something of this self he had even conveyed on 
to the stage, but the requirements of the form were against him. When he was 
shut out of the theatre he found a better way in the novel, but he carried his 
bundle of dramatic methods and effects with him, his dialogues, his character- 
parts, his cross-purposes, and intricate farcical surprises; and it is perhaps this 
combination of the personal and the impersonal that makes some of our modern 
writers, whose experiments are of a different nature, impatient with him. The 
friendly worldly-wise voice, with its irony and its moments of simple gravity, 
runs along at our side; we are to see this, to consider that; and then it stops, and 

the dramatist leaves his characters to act out their scene, and his readers to use 

their imaginations with independence and intensity, as if they were reading a 

play. Mr. Graham Greene, making a post-Jacobean attack on the once-praised 
construction of Tom Fones, maintains that the scene at Upton, after Tom has 
found Sophia’s muff, is so packed with comic surprises that we have not time 
to investigate Tom’s feelings. But we know all we need to know about them 
when he calls for horses ‘at any rate’, so soon after showing the landlady his lean 
purse and rejecting Partridge’s proposal to borrow mounts. This is a dramatist’s 
stroke and, with the collaboration of the audience, fully expressive. 

Dr. Homes Dudden does not concern himself with the brilliant heresies of 
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this age. He works throughout within the frame of history. It seems to have 
been his intention to set down all that can be known of Fielding from contempo- 
rary documents and allusions and from his own works, and to analyse and explain 
it in relation to the social and political conditions of his day. Much of the book 
inevitably runs along the same lines as Wilbur Cross’s History of Henry Fielding, 
to which Dr. Homes Dudden makes acknowledgement, and the references to 
accepted facts, which he sometimes omits, will be found in the pages of Cross. 
There is not very much that is new to be learnt about Fielding’s life, though the 
background is denser, and the lives of many figures that crossed his path are 
followed up with useful care. What this book does give is a fuller inspection of 
and quotation from Fielding’s minor writings than has been available hitherto. 
The Champion is investigated for evidence of his characteristic opinions before he 
commenced novelist; the burlesque of The Terrestrial Chrysipus is supported by 
other examples of his ridicule of the Royal Society ; the correspondences between 
Tom Jones and The True Patriot and The Facobite’s Fournal are worked out, and 
forty pages are devoted to the contents of The Covent-Garden Journal. Special 
attention is given to his work as magistrate, and the plan for suppressing robberies 
and murders, drawn up in 1753, is given its climactic importance as the ultimate 
and sacrificial expression of his sense of honour and serviceableness to the society 
he lived in. A feature of the book are the blocks of cross-references in the notes, 
to such matters as his opinions on Methodism, on Holland, his presentation of 
lawyers and innkeepers in his novels, his allusions to specific plays and players 
and the subjects of casual comment in Tom Jones. In these respects the book is a 
storehouse of interest, though one which, owing to the limitations of the index, 
it is not always easy to use. 

In its critical aspects Dr. Homes Dudden’s book may be called, without 
depreciation, old-fashioned. He does not deal in original perspectives or empha- 
tic chiaroscuro, but contents himself with fulfilling a permanent need of sane 
criticism by a minute inspection of what Fielding actually says and shows. He 
is never impressionistic and never generalizes from a sample; and, since what 
were once the commonplaces of criticism have to be rediscovered and reasserted 
in later generations, it is good to have his observations on the restrained pathos 
that Fielding could command, on the ‘beautiful perspicuity’ of his style, and on 
the way in which the complexities of his plot are made to arise from ‘natural 
attion’. We enter the old houses with him by the front-door and in full sunshine, 
walk through the rooms and find the well-designed furniture still standing up to 
wear and the old friends recognizably themselves. 

It is not perhaps necessary at this time of day to defend Fielding’s personal 
reputation as earnestly and repeatedly as Dr. Homes Dudden does. The slanders 
have at last died away. In fact, it is now possible for us to be offered a study of 
this prince of comic writers in which the accent is laid throughout on his serious 
convictions, his social responsibility, and his religion. Dr. Wolfgang [Ler’s book 
is not at first sight attractive. It is written with the obligatory pedantry of the 
German learned dissertation—though that is momentarily belied by isolated 
imaginative phrases—and we have to work our way through the immanent- 
subjective to the transcendental-objective and end with a phylogenetic parallel. 
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It is, however, an interesting book, based on a thorough appreciation of the 
serious depths of Fielding’s character and it would be a pity if Fielding students 
neglected it. Dr. Iser more than once disclaims any concern with aesthetic 
judgements. When he comes to Tom Fones much of his interest lies in the touch 
of implicit melancholy which he detects in the presentation of Tom’s blundering 
conflict with the world, and in his repentance, to confirm which Fielding uses the 
violent agencies of apprehended murder and apparent incest. Here are the links 
which draw on the explicit Christianity of Amelia, and that is the goal to which 
he traces Fielding’s outlook on the world. In taking Tom’s repentance seriously 
he has Dr. Homes Dudden on his side, and, so far as we have evidence, many of 
the earliest readers of the book (Minerva and Astraea Hill, for instance) and he is 
in direct opposition to those whose delight in Fielding’s comic scenes is so exclu- 
sive that they can account for the eighteenth book of Tom Jones only by supposing 
that Fielding thought incest funny. When all is said, however, Fielding found 
these scenes, though he had envisaged them from the beginning, difficult to 
handle. They break the tone of his comic epic and have to be indicated in short- 
hand. They remain unrealized, and Tom is not noticeably marked by them when 
he finally confronts and wins his Sophia. 

An artistic blemish, however, may be significant of the writer’s personal 
pilgrimage, and that is what Dr. Iser sets out to trace. Beginning with a psycho- 
logical classification of Fielding from biographical evidence, he proceeds to ask 
what happened to the conceptions of a man of that type in the intellectual and 
material conditions that his epoch presented him with. A world-picture is always 
in flux. The young dramatist disburdened himself of what contradicted his 
reason, his humanity and his integrity in satire, and raised it to intensity in the 
portions of Fonathan Wild which concern the hero, and which Dr. Iser believes 
to have preceded Joseph Andrews. (It is characteristic of the two writers under 
review that what interests Dr. Homes Dudden about Fonathan Wild is its con- 
nexion with Walpole, while what interests Dr. Iser is the conception of vice as 
isolation from the community.) Then, forsaking the abstract and theoretical, he 
plunges in Joseph Andrews into the strong stream of observed life, ‘unpredictable 
and autonomous’. His first hero, Parson Adams, enclosed in the little harmonious 
world of his own ‘Quixotry’, never perceives the discrepancy between that and 
the great world, and goes forth an unconscious victor. In Tom Fones the power 
of circumstances—‘the dynamic power of a mobile and creative world’—is much 
stronger ; it obstructs the hero’s course, perverts the results of his good impulses, 
and is an ‘equal partner’ in his decisions. At this stage, Fielding lays much stress 
on conscience; but the ‘partner’ is not yet so formidable but that his humour, 
through which he expresses his confidence in life, is equal to it. Of this accepting, 
comprehending, and resilient power, as Dr. Iser truly says, Fielding’s own theory 
of humour gives an inadequate description. Dr. Iser sees it as the ‘last potentiality 
of self-dependent man’. In Amelia the dangerous irrationality of the world can 
no longer be met from human resources, and we have in the heroine an embodi- 
ment of Christian love and resignation. 

This is an inadequate indication of the contents of a closely argued study. 
Dr. Iser has placed his ‘intellectual full-length’ of Fielding against a panorama 
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of the change from the humanistic Age of Enlightenment to the transcendental 
Romantic Era, and he has pointed out the similarities between Fielding’s succes- 
sive attitudes and those of Shaftesbury, Butler, and Hume. An important phase 
in the history of Western civilization is, as it were, concentrated, foreshown, and 
displayed in little in his individual development. Within the novels, moreover, © 
Dr. Iser’s approach, though it is not aimed at criticism, does in fact contribute to 
it, not only by confirming judgements made on purely literary grounds, but by 
providing justification for the impression, which the constant reader of them 
receives, that Fielding, even at his most hilarious, deals seriously with man. 
What is called the picaresque is seen to be a statement of the unpredictable 
elements in life; Fielding’s ‘will to form’ is found to exert itself not only on the 
level of neat literary construction but in extorting significance from the raw 
material of existence ; and where his sense of form seems to fail, as in the inserted 
narrative of the Man of the Hill, it is because he attempts to envisage a defeat 
which the optimist in him could not accept, nor the realist deny. As always, 
when works of art are stretched on these wide frames, there is some forcing and 
some obliteration of individual characteristics, but not much. Amelia, in spite 
of her tears (very natural in the circumstances) and her ‘period’ requirements of 
hartshorn and water, is much more a natural woman and much less a symbol of 
Christian grace than Dr. Iser suggests by his treatment of her. Outside this 
special study, moreover, his touch is not sure, and his casual descriptions of Pope, 
Richardson, and Scott (‘the elegant, poetic Romantic’) spring either from insuffi- 
cient knowledge or from a ‘will to form’ even more immitigable than Fielding’s. 
His partisanship, however, though at times heavy-handed, has genuinely 
illuminated his subject. He has disposed of all shallow interpretations of Field- 
ing’s cardinal virtue of ‘good nature’ and shown it for what it is, a principle of 
love and sympathy that irradiates his books. Fielding’s own thoughtful descrip- 
tion of it in The Champion, two years before his first novel appeared, culminates 
in the beautiful words: “This makes us gentle without fear, humble without 
hopes, and charitable without ostentation, and extends the power, knowledge, 
strength and riches of individuals to the good of the whole.’ This is the quality, 
and not rollicking good humour, that we are directed to prize in its callow state 
in Tom Jones, and that, even in an imperfect mixture, commends Captain Booth 


to mercy. 
J. M. S. TompKIns 


Jane Austen. Irony as Defense and Discovery. By Marvin Munrick. Pp. 
xii+267. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952. 32s. 6d. 

Years ago, at the end of term I asked a colleague whether he expected to be in 
college during the vacation, and he replied, ‘No, with any luck I shan’t see you 
again till next term’; when I took this calmly, realizing that he meant only that 
he was glad to be going on holiday and not that he could hardly bear the sight of 
me, he added the comment, ‘How nice to be able to say a thing like that without 
fear of being misunderstood’. Jane Austen could say things like that to her 
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sister Cassandra without fear of being misunderstood by her or by other members 
of the family—but not, it appears, without being misunderstood by Mr. Mudrick, 
When Jane writes to Cassandra of their friend Martha Lloyd and a certain Dr, 
Mant that ‘their attachment, however immoral, has a decorous air’ (Letters, 
p. 258), she is not excusing a friend’s immorality, as Mr. Mudrick declares (p, 
2); the whole affair was a joke between the three of them, as the light-hearted 
reference to Martha’s own view indicates. We cannot know the full story, but 
we can be sure that no immorality is involved, and no real attachment ; just as we 
can be sure that Jane did not in fact suspect Martha of designing to publish First 
Impressions from memory (Letters, p. 67). For it is of the essence of such mock- 
serious statements and accusations that the real feelings and principles should 
not be in doubt on either side; the stronger the affection, the more deeply rooted 
the principles at issue, the easier it is to joke about them. 

Mr. Mudrick, however, does not see this; he takes all Jane Austen’s jokes 
seriously, at their face value; he has a keen eye for irony but, one suspects, no 
sense of fun. Moreover, he disregards the definite statement by a niece that 
Cassandra destroyed the most intimate and revealing of Jane Austen’s letters,’ 
and he overlooks the evidence of deep feeling in those that are extant (the feeling 
is there, though it is never paraded, nor did she need to parade it to Cassandra). 
He overlooks also the letters to Mr. Clarke, to whom she protested her inability to 
draw ‘the good, the enthusiastic, the literary’ part of the ideal clergyman he had 
suggested to her (Letters, p. 443): some serious topics she leaves out of her novels 
not because she was unconcerned, but because she was too deeply concerned and 
felt herself unequal to the task of presenting them properly—felt also, perhaps, 
that they did not fit into the framework of her comedy. 

From these misunderstandings Mr. Mudrick creates a Jane Austen who was 
interested in comedy only for its own sake, not as a means to a fuller and deeper 
understanding of life, who had no feelings for her friends except as they provoked 
her laughter; if the testimony of her family disagrees with this picture of her, then 
it is the testimony of her family which is wrong. One wonders how the Jane 
Austen he presents could have inspired the heart-broken letters which Cassandra 
wrote to their niece Fanny Knight after Jane Austen’s death. But presumably 
Mr. Mudrick dismisses those also as mere ‘cozy family adulation’ (p. vii), ‘as 
extravagant as Mr. Collins’s fancies about himself’ (p. 171). 

It is on these false premisses that Mr. Mudrick builds his thesis of ‘Irony as 
Defense and Discovery’. He represents Jane Austen as continually ‘avoiding 
commitment’, ‘defending herself against entanglement’, with no moral principles 
and with irony as her sole weapon. Where irony fails, or ceases to operate, Jane 
Austen fails too in his view—as in Mansfield Park, about which he assumes that 
‘Jane Austen felt obliged to produce a work of uncompromising moral purpose, 
whatever the bent of her taste and imagination’, under the ‘social and personal 
pressures’ of the society in which she lived (p. 172). Not many people will 
agree that there is so great a gulf between Mansfield Park and the other novels, of 


? Caroline Austen, My Aunt Fane Austen, p. 10; the statement has been frequently 
quoted. 
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that the one she thought superior ‘in good sense’ was written against her 
inclination. 

It is, of course, true that Jane Austen, like her own Elizabeth Bennet, is 
diverted by ‘follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies’, and that she laughs 
at them whenever she can, using irony freely to that end. But her first concern is 
to represent life as she knew it—and we have the testimony of Scott, who knew 
the life of the time as we cannot hope to know it, that she succeeded in so doing. 
And she is guided not only by her sense of irony but by moral principle, by a 
keen perception of right and wrong, truth and falsehood and sham; by the know- 
ledge too that human beings are fallible, neither wholly good nor wholly bad: 
her representation is a criticism also. She shows up the difficulties to which 
Marianne Dashwood’s excessive sensibility exposes her, but that does not mean 
that she thinks of Elinor as being invariably right or that she makes Marianne 
‘wholly sympathetic’ ‘against her own moral will and conscious artistic purpose’ 
(p. 91). Nor is it true, as Mr. Mudrick states (p. 177), that “The girl who wrote 
Pride and Prejudice would not have been kind to Sir Thomas Bertram’. Lydia 
was much younger than Maria, and her guilt very much less; however it may 
appear now, such guilt as Maria’s was then regarded as a source of moral 
infection, and Sir Thomas no more lacked charity and forgiveness in providing 
for her away from home than a doctor when he isolates a patient suffering from 
typhoid or leprosy. 

It is impossible to take up all the points‘on which one differs from Mr. 
Mudrick; one or two more must suffice. The whole chapter on Pride and Pre- 
judice is based on the assumption that when Elizabeth comments on the differ- 
ence between simple and intricate characters she is giving ‘the whole ground 
pattern of judgment in the novel. The first decision we must make about any- 
one . . . is not moral but psychological, not whether he is good or bad, but 
whether he is simple or intricate’ (p. 95)—an assumption for which it is difficult 
to see any justification. Again, in dealing with Persuasion Mr. Mudrick asks, 
‘Why are Mrs. Musgrove and her son so ill-treated?’ An author’s characters, 
unless they are historical, are surely what the author makes them: one could as 
fairly say that Jane Austen treats Dick Musgrove kindly (representing him as a 
ne’er-do-well when she might have made him a villain) as that her portrait is 
a ‘savage caricature’ showing ‘fierce personal distaste’. The ne’er-do-well is 
needed to show at second hand what Jane Austen, with her story centred on Anne, 
could not show directly, something of Captain Wentworth as a naval officer at 
sea, and to provide a reason for the rapid growth of friendship between him and 
the Musgroves ; what critics of the incident overlook is that Dick had not been 
a lovable person and his death had not been mourned at the time, even by his 
mother; her show of grief when she meets Captain Wentworth, while not false, 
is too much dependent on that circumstance to be wholly true. 

I end, as I began, with a reminiscence. In a paper on Emma read to the 
Literary Society of University College, London, the late Professor Arthur Platt 
(of whom A. E. Housman has said that ‘the home in which he dwelt was great 
literature’) answered a supposed charge of inconsistency in the drawing of Emma 
herself with the words, ‘No, it is not consistent, but it is a great deal better than 
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consistent—it is human nature. Don’t think you are going to get behind Jane 
Austen and find her tripping—she is human nature personified.’ Mr. Mudrick 
would no doubt dismiss this as ‘hagiology’, though it cannot be put down to 
‘family adulation’. But Professor Platt’s view does help to explain Jane Austen’s 
great and ever-growing reputation; Mr. Mudrick’s interpretation does not. 
WINIFRED HusBANDSs 


Nineteenth-Century English Books. Some Problems in Bibliography. 
Gorpon N. Ray, Cari J. WEBER, and JOHN Carter. Pp. xiv-+-88. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952. $3. 

This book contains the Third Annual Windsor Lectures in Librarianship, 
delivered at the University of Illinois in 1951. The lectures are three in number: 
Mr. Ray speaks on the importance of original editions, Mr. Weber on American 
editions of English authors, and Mr. Carter draws up some bibliographical 
agenda. 

The second lecture deals with a subject of more concern to American than to 
English readers. For American readers its interest is vital. ‘In dealing with 
American editions of English authors, nothing can be taken for granted’—that 
is its moral; and when Mr. Weber says ‘nothing’, he means it. He adduces 
many interesting and entertaining instances of deliberate or accidental textual 
variations that have been perpetuated in America during the last hundred years. 
One charm of the lecture is the literary personality which Mr. Weber manages 
to convey despite the bibliographical nature of his matter. 

Mr. Ray makes a persuasive plea which is timely for Englishmen as well as 
Americans. He pleads with librarians catering for postgraduate study to set 
about collecting nineteenth-century books in the way they already collect (or 
agree they should collect) books of earlier centuries. Even the British Museum 
might do well to listen to his plea; that Library is deficient in primary texts since 
publishers have not always sent in to the copyright libraries all editions later than 
the first which add new matter or show revisions. Mr. Ray makes the point that 
the times are propitious for his plan. Important nineteenth-century books in 
sumptuous collectors’ bindings are cheaper now that collectors favour original 
bindings, and (happy chance!) collectors’ bindings happen to be far more suited 
to ordinary library use than the original boards and wrappers which collectors 
now covet and which were never intended to be more than ephemeral. Mr. Ray 
concludes his lecture with a demonstration of the importance even for critics of 
knowing about the history of an author’s text; he shows one of our distinguished 
critics taking a passage from an early novel of Henry James as an instance of early 
maturity: unfortunately the passage taken from the collected edition is one which 
received a thorough revision at a date when maturity had been thrust upon James 
by advancing years. It will be seen that Mr. Ray makes his point with instances 
of his own finding. As Mr. Carter notes at the start of the third lecture, Mr. Ray 
and Mr. Weber have both produced ‘learned, stimulating and well-nourished 
discourses’. 

Mr. Carter’s own contribution comes under the same commendation. It is a 
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opportune as Mr. Ray’s, and as time goes on may even earn the term ‘historic’, 
for Mr. Carter, thoroughly versed in the excellent pioneer work of Mr. Sadleir 
and others, well sees what difficulties still remain in the way of adequate biblio- 
graphical handling of nineteenth-century books. The ‘modern McKerrow’, that 
looked-for master who shall do for books produced after the early nineteenth- 
century revolution in publishing and printing methods what McKerrow did for 
books before that time, will have an appalling task. It almost looks as if the 
desiderated superman may have to have a different sort of mind from McKerrow’s; 
perhaps the problems of nineteenth-century bibliography as they are now taking 
shape will attract scholars of a different complexion. Take, for example, the 
matter of cancels. What a delightful and indeed care-free time we bibliographers 
have had hunting down obvious cancels in early books. A bibliographer hunting 
in the later field, however, may be faced with a cancel consisting of a whole 
gathering, though only a single page of text may be affected—it was sometimes 
cheaper and/or more convenient to reprint the larger unit. The spotting of a 
cancel in the form of a gathering is no easy matter. Mr. Carter also deals with 
the intricacies of ‘original boards’, of books issued in parts with or without 
inserted advertisements, of binding variants (“There are, for instance, at least 
nine distinct binding variants of Browning’s Sordello [1840] and the same number 
of Meredith’s The Shaving of Shagpat [1856]’) and, finally, of dust-jackets. The 
principles governing the bibliographical study of all these things will be of a 
daedal complexity when formulated, but Mr. Carter argues very shrewdly 
towards their formulation in the lively way we expect of him. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


William Godwin and his World. By RosaLize GLYNN GryLLs. Pp, 256. 

Twelve illustrations. London: Odhams Press, 1953. 215. net. 

Godwin lived from 1756 to 1836. The first of this book’s five chapters is en- 
titled ‘Prologue: The Treason Trials of 1794’, which sufficiently indicates that 
no full biography is intended. The other chapters are “The English Jacobins at 
Home and in France’ (the best and much the longest, nearly half the book), 
‘Charles Lamb and his Circle’, “The Advent of Shelley and its Consequences’, 
and (very brief) ‘Full Circle: A Place under Government’. There are also biblio- 
graphical and iconographical appendixes. The author has used typescripts of 
Godwin’s diaries, lent her by Professor Lewis Patton of Duke University, who is 
editing them, and her quotations from them are valuable. On the other hand she 
has ‘to avoid plagiarism . . . deliberately omitted to read the two contemporary 
full-length biographies of Godwin’, i.e. those by F. K. Brown (1926) and George 
Woodcock (1946). Dr. Brown’s book was originally an Oxford D.Phil. disserta- 
tion and, as such, was certified to contain an ‘original contribution to knowledge’. 
These omissions make one ask why and for whom she has written this book: not, 
perhaps, for readers of the Review of English Studies. 

This suspicion is enhanced by the not infrequent absence of documentation. 
There is a striking example in the first chapter. On Tuesday, 28 October 1794, 
the spectators in the gallery of the Old Bailey included Godwin, and ‘Near him 
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was a loose-lipped young man with wide-open eyes . . . Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
one day to be a famous poet’. Is there evidence that Coleridge was there that 
day at the Treason Trial of Thomas Hardy? If so, we should have been given 
it, for it is certain that Coleridge left Cambridge for London on Saturday, 
8 November, and his published letters do not suggest that he had been there 
early in the previous week. The grain of salt, here necessarily taken, will affect 
our taste of other passages in the book even if they are quite soundly based. Less 
important are the occasional errors which it is almost impossible for a wide- 
ranging author to avoid altogether, e.g. the misstatements that little Basil 
Montagu was illegitimate (his father was) and that Johnson the publisher took 
financial risks with William Blake. Blake’s French Revolution was not published. 

But the book is graphically written. It really is interesting and ‘readable’: one 
is led on, occasionally irritated, but never bored by it. It does present vivid 
pictures of the ‘world’ surrounding Godwin in his middle and later years. These 
pictures include the Treason Trials, which were the great sensation of the autumn 
of 1794, France under the Revolution (seen rather as the ‘world’ of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft than of Godwin, who is not mentioned for over thirty pages), Mary 
herself (very well done, though the uninformed reader is not informed of the 
significances of the marriage date), and the second Mrs. Godwin. ‘To have the 
whole Shelley episode presented from the Godwin point of view is also good for 
us. ‘Full Circle’ is hardly apposite, if one remembers Lear. Godwin is shown as 
what he probably was, the brilliant theorist who gradually bows to facts as his 
eyes are opened to them, and his pecuniary irresponsibility is defended as belong- 
ing to the not yet extinct age of patronage. To his revolutionary ‘world’ the 
author applies, perhaps excessively, the terminology of today—‘left-wing’, 
‘fellow-traveller’, ‘party bosses’, ‘liquidation’—and she pauses to comment on the 
world of today. Plus ¢a change, no doubt, but nos et mutamur. 

The excellent illustrations include a self-portrait of Opie not hitherto repro- 


duced. 
H. M. Marco.iouTu 


Wordsworth and Coleridge 1795-1834. By H. M. Marco.ioutn. Pp. viii+ 
206 (Home University Library). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Margoliouth has already contributed an admirable study of William Blake 

to the Home University Library: now he gives us an equally fine rendering of a 

vital double theme—Wordsworth and Coleridge from the beginning of their 

intercourse to the year of Coleridge’s death. The theme, however modestly 
treated, demands the best qualities of biographer and critic. Mr. Margoliouth 
has them: a quiet yet vivid style (he has wit as well as imagination); a warm 
sympathy with human beings along with a shrewd insight into character, a funda- 
mental love of literature, and the historian’s lively sense of the value of detail. 
As to human values, wherever he touches a controversial matter he says the 
word that should be final. On Coleridge and opium: “The craving did not come 
while he was happy at home, nor for long after that happiness began to be marred. 
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When it came he had to fight a long and bitter battle with many defeats. He 
came through. He deserves all our sympathy.’ On Wordsworth’s visit to Calais 
to see Annette before his marriage with Mary: “The past had to be faced. 
Imagination has often played over that month at Calais: it has not often done 
justice to the strength and uprightness of the man who made the decision to go.’ 

And on the influence of the two poets on each other: “There are so many 
“Wordsworthian”’ passages in Coleridge that one begins to wonder how much of 
“Wordsworth” is Coleridge. One cannot tell. The two blossomed together, 
each a fostering sun to the other.’ (There is by the way one phrase worth quoting 
from a deleted passage of The Prelude that puts the seal on Wordsworth’s debt 
to Coleridge—the opening words of an appeal to him at the beginning of Book II: 
‘Friend of my heart and genius’.) 

This critic puts us in his debt further by giving us exact dates, day of the week 
as well as month, for certain highly significant periods for both poets—March, 
April, and May 1798 for example (he rightly records the weather). His reference 
to the important days before the departure for Germany (pp. 42-43) is further 
amplified by his recent note! which fixes the date of Wordsworth’s visit to the 
theatre in Bristol to see Monk Lewis’s The Castle Spectre, memorably referred 
to by Hazlitt. A good example of his close attention to biographical fact is his 
account of Wordsworth’s conduct of his Stamp-Distributorship (wrongly 
regarded hitherto as a sinecure) with its heavy tax upon his time and its possible 
effect upon his poetic output. 

So faithful a student of fact and detail has every licence to make conjectures. 
Mr. Margoliouth has some very happy guesses. Most important is his assump- 
tion that the famous ‘Glad preamble’ referred to in The Prelude, Book VII, is the 
passage beginning ‘On Man, on Nature and on human life’, prefixed to The 
Excursion. Why did we not think of this before? Again he has a brilliant 
explanation of Dorothy’s reference to ‘Kubla’ in her German journal, ‘carried 
Kubla to a fountain in the market-place’, which has set more solemn scholars 
to work on a possible manuscript of ‘Kubla Khan’: this critic lightly, and I think 
tightly, assumes that Kubla is the nickname for their drinking-can (in the poem 
Khan rhymes with ran). 

The present reviewer is at variance with Mr. Margoliouth only on one point. 
In his last chapter, pleasantly entitled “Two old gentlemen’, describing their 
jaunt abroad with Dora Wordsworth in 1820, he states: They were old in every 
way. He would have thought differently if he had read Dora’s delightful journal 
(still in manuscript) with its convincing picture of Coleridge, easily tired it is 
true, but always full of humorous enjoyment of incident and people, Wordsworth 
youthfully vigorous and indefatigable in sight-seeing, and both gaily triumphant 
over the then severe rigours of foreign travel: witness their start for the trip to 
Waterloo in a vehicle which sounds like a glorified ice-cream cart, Dora on the 
box by the driver, the two poets ‘perched on the roof, exactly like a pair of 
monkies’. ; 

HELEN DARBISHIRE 


1 N. & Q., cxcviii (Aug. 1953), 352-4. 
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Wordsworth’s Imagery. By Florence Marsu. Pp. x-+-146 (Yale Studies in 
English, vol. 121). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 245. net. 

At a first view, Wordsworth might not seem a rewarding subject for the 
investigation of imagery. If one has in mind metaphors and similes, there is not 
in the poetry of 1797-1807 a large body of material to investigate; the primary 
critical need in approaching Wordsworth’s poetry is to assess the nature of that 
‘bare, sheer, penetrating power’ which seemed to Arnold to dispense with any 
study of poetic style, and to distinguish its aberrations. In the later poetry there 
is more purely decorative imagery, but metaphor rarely, if ever, controls the 
structure of a poem; nor does Wordsworth possess any strongly marked indi- 
vidual faculty of handling figurative language: we think of the Wordsworthian 
phrase, which may often be not at all a colloquial one, like ‘earth’s diurnal course’, 
or ‘an incommunicable sleep’, not of the Wordsworthian image. Miss Marsh 
has, however, contrived to write an interesting and stimulating essay on Words- 
worth’s poetry in the form of a study of his imagery, in which she has tried not 
merely to pigeon-hole, though a classification on rather broad lines is attempted, 
but to examine the function and implications of the image-patterns and their 
relation to his development. 

Her starting-point is precisely this negative aspect of Wordsworth’s use of 

imagery, as exemplified in the failure of the American ‘New Critics’ to come to 
grips with him (or the failure of Wordsworth to satisfy the current conception 
of complex fusions of meaning as somehow integral to poetry). In an introduc- 
tory chapter, ‘Image and Idea’, she presents a highly eclectic synthesis of modern 
theories of poetic symbolism. Metaphor, symbol, and literal statement are simply 
different aspects, more or less oblique, of a poetic language which is always sym- 
bolic, since it attempts to apprehend and name a complex experience as an im- 
aginative.unity. The term ‘image’ is thus given a sufficiently wide reference to 
include even literal uses of certain words and ideas, when they exercise a dominat- 
ing function and recur from poem to poem; the danger that so large a definition 
may become practically meaningless is not entirely avoided, and there are occa- 
sional perversities, like the mention of ‘the central image, the woman’, in ‘She 
was a Phantom of delight’: if the woman is an image, it is hard to see what the 
poem is about. Similarly, some of the instances given of the sound of water in 
The Prelude do not seem to have any symbolic significance in their context; it is 
doubtful on what grounds a symbol that the author admits is ‘never fully realized’ 
can be admitted into the canon. 

The breadth of definition does, however, permit a direct approach to some of 
the important elements in Wordsworth: his landscapes, joyful or desolate, his 
children, abandoned women, and solitaries. The argument of the central chap- 
ters on ‘Landscape’ and ‘People’ can briefly be summarized as follows: in Words- 
worth's poetry human beings are steadily seen in terms of natural objects, while 
natural objects are seen in terms of other natural objects, and the inanimate in 
terms of the animate, so that the resulting interplay of imagery expresses the 
interrelationship between the human and the natural. In the poetry of the great 
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period, this vision of the one life is presented in landscapes in which there is a 
blending of light and darkness, joyousness and desolation. When a decline sets 
in, there is ‘a splitting of the image-patterns’ of darkness and light; the symbols 
of light and joy begin to point to a reconciliation beyond the frontiers of natural 
life (like the Solitary’s cloud-vision in The Excursion, which is not a vision at all 
in the sense of the creative intuitions of the earlier poetry, but an anticipation of 
the traditional heavenly city). Likewise, the solitary characters have a capacity for 
patience and endurance which reconciles them to their suffering; but later their 
suffering demands a supernatural relief. The change can be seen in the successive 
revisions of “The Ruined Cottage’, where the overgrown garden and ‘that high 
spear-grass on the wall’, originally the image of Margaret’s alienation and misery, 
become to the Wanderer, as he sees them silvered over with mist, ‘an image of 
tranquillity’ (much the same point is made by Mr. J. C. Smith at the end of his 
short and unduly neglected book on Wordsworth, but Miss Marsh is, of course, 
particularly intent on the transformation of the image-patterns). 

Thus one of the main conclusions is to endorse the established view of a 
Wordsworthian degeneration. In the period of The Excursio: felt thought has 
given place to reflection; the poem is not shown forth in images: ‘it is static; it 
is all talk.’ Now though it is idle to quibble about the fact of poetic degeneration 
by referring to the technical mastery of a few lines or sonnets or a balanced 
opinion on Chartism in the Rydal Mount table-talk, criticism is suspect which 
goes on to suppose that a defeat or betrayal of personality of some kind had taken 
place. Such a criticism implies that a further progress or integration of personality 
could have been brought about in the poet and his characters; and this is to mis- 
take the essential character of Wordsworth’s best poetry, which is not the expres- 
sion of psychological equilibrium, but an inevitably partial exploration of 
‘unknown modes of being’. It is not surprising that this exploration should have 
ended, as it began, in darkness. In the phrase that Mr. Eliot employs of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth had been visited by the muse, and the experience was an over- 
whelming one. 

Miss Marsh does not entirely escape the risk of heavy-handedness of this sort 
in discussing the falling off of Wordsworth’s inspiration; her complaint that 
there is ‘no real figure of active conquest of suffering’ in The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone is eloquent of her desire for therapy, for solving a problem rather than 
presenting a mystery. 

The final chapter, on Wordsworth’s theory of imagery, endeavours to show 
that his own critical writings endorse the author’s reading of his poetry, and 
anticipate the modern conception of the organic image. Her discussion of the 
Prefaces is extremely valuable, though she does not seem to me quite to carry her 
point. Admittedly there are statements which suggest Wordsworth took the 
organic view; for instance, in the ‘Essay Supplementary to the Preface’ of 1815: 
‘poetry is incapable to sustain her existence without sensuous incarnation’; but 
these usually occur in writings later than the Preface of 1800. The language of 
the latter often suggests a contrary belief: that the poet must adhere to ‘the thing 
itself’, the original experience, in a way which precludes any attempt at imagina- 
tive assimilation. It is the same in the practice of the Lyrical Ballads period. The 
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banality of the narration by rural characters in “The Thorn’ and “The Idiot Boy’ 
has something valuable about it which must not be tampered with. Only when 
there is an ‘objective correlative’ inherent in the story, like the sheepfold in 
‘Michael’, does Wordsworth submit his poem to the imaginative discipline more 
proper to poetry. In Lyrical Ballads he seems to be aiming at that vitalization 
of commonplaces spoken of later in the ‘Essay on Epitaphs’. The White Doe 
shows how far he came round to accepting the poet’s imaginative freedom to 
impose a unifying symbol on his story; and many of the passages Miss Marsh 
cites would seem to refer to his later practice. 
ROGER SHARROCK 


The Letters of Sydney Smith. Edited by Nowext C. Situ. Vol. I, pp. 
xxxii+492; Vol. II, pp. xviii+493-890. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 
84s. net. 

An edition of Sydney Smith’s letters is a task formidable enough to daunt the 

most patient, industrious, and learned of editors. Sydney Smith had a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances ; but being compelled to spend a great part of 
his life in remote country parsonages, he was forced back upon writing letters 
to maintain contact with his friends. His letters bubble with his irrepressible wit 
as much as the record of his conversation, and for that reason his correspondents 
were moved to keep even the most trivial of his notes accepting a present of 
venison cr declining an invitation to dinner. The conditions were therefore 
favourable for the preservation of so large a quantity of his letters that an editor 
might well despair of collecting all that have survived. Mr. Nowell Smith has 
been on the lookout for a quarter of a century and his tally is 1,038, of which 298 
have not previously been published. This is a grand haul, and it may be many 
years before enough are assembled to justify a supplementary volume. As a 
contribution to vol. III, I offer a letter to Creevey of 6 June 1812, printed by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell in The Creevey Papers, A Selection (1912), p. 165; a letter 
to Bowles of 6 December 1838, printed by Garland Greever in A Wiltshire 
Parson and his Friends (1926), p. 164; a letter to Alfred Novello and one to Mary 
Cowden Clarke, both written apparently in July 1844 and printed by Richard D. 
Altick in The Cowden Clarkes (1948), pp. 120-1; three letters to Hayward, 
printed by Henry E. Carlisle in A Selection from The Correspondence of Abraham 
Hayward (1888), i. 57, 98, 99; and seven letters to Richard Heber, printed by 
R. H. Cholmondeley in The Heber Letters (1950). Mr. Nowell Smith prints only 
one letter from Sir Robert Peel, but an entry in the 1950 Supplement to the 
Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum suggests that there 
may be as many as fifteen in the Peel papers; and the six letters in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (see P.M.L.A., Ixvii (1952), 52) seem to have been overlooked 
as well. In this third volume let us also see the letters to Leonard Horner about 
Francis Horner and to R. J. Mackintosh about Sir James. They are reprinted in 
Sydney Smith’s Works, and that perhaps is why Mr. Nowell Smith does not 
include them; but they qualify as private letters more fully than the letters to 
The Times which he does include. 
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The first collection of Sydney Smith’s letters was published as a second volume 
to his daughter’s Memoir in 1855. It was the work of her friend and her father’s 
friend, Mrs. Austin. While any subsequent editor will recognize that a man’s 
letters can rarely be published without omissions immediately after his death, 
and will be grateful for the preservation even in mutilated form of so many 
transcripts, he can scarcely help reflecting that in many ways Mrs. Austin has 
made his own task more difficult. A collation of the published versions with 
surviving autographs shows that Mrs. Austin was guilty of mistranscribing and 
bowdlerizing the text, of conflating letters, and of misdating them. Attention is 
drawn in the notes to several instances of her editorial failings, and by some 
mischance an entire letter is available for collation. Letters 193 and 284 are the 
same, 284 being post-dated seven years in the Memoir, vol. II. Presumably the 
autograph reached our editor early enough for insertion in its proper place, but 
too late for the removal of the Memoir version without undue expense. Though 
Mrs. Austin’s tampering with the text does not matter where the original has 
survived, it calls for an unusual degree of vigilance and imagination where the 
editor must rely on the printed version. Mr. Nowell Smith possesses these 
qualities in such large measures that the reviewer experiences a shameful sense 
of glee when he catches him napping, Letter No. 908, whose text is derived from 
Memoir, vol. II, was addressed to Dickens on 6 January 1843 and congratulates 
him on the first Number of Martin Chuzzlewit published at the beginning of that 
month. A postscript adds, ‘Chuffey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of 
writing; it is deeply pathetic and affecting. Your last number is excellent.’ 
‘Last’ is suspicious. Would anyone refer to the first Number just published as 
also the last? Reference to the novel shows that Chuffey did not appear until 
Number 5, and that the postscript must therefore have been removed from a 
letter written in May 1843 and appended to the former letter. 

One other query about the dating of a letter may be mentioned here, though 
it does not involve the text of the Memoir. Letter 627 is a brief note to Lady 
Holland, undated in the manuscript, but dated ‘1832?’ by Mr. Nowell Smith. 
The message reads as follows, ‘Macintosh has sent me my Letters. I think the 
enclosed will amuse you. I have consigned the rest to the flames.’ The best gloss 
is provided by Letter 710, written on 1 February 1836 to Lady Grey, where in 
the penultimate paragraph we read: 


Mcintosh kept all Letters: he had a bundle of mine which his Son returned to me. 
I found a letter written 35 years ago or thereabouts giving to him Mcintosh an 
account of my first introduction to Lord and Lady Holland. I sent it to Lady 
Holland who was much amused by it. I call her a magnificent structure of flesh and 


blood. 


The letter to Mackintosh is No. 103, dated by Mr. Nowell Smith 1 October 1805. 
It is the only letter to Mackintosh which appears to have survived. Is it not 
therefore probable that it was the letter sent to Lady Holland with Letter 627 
and that the covering letter was written in January 1836 rather than in 1832? 
In addition to these difficulties, the editor of Sydney Smith’s Letters must 
wrestle with a hand which is often baffling in its obscurity, ‘only legible with 
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certainty’, says Mr. Nowell Smith, ‘when we know what he must have written’, 
Here are ample opportunities for conjectural emendation, a pastime which the 
editor exercises with admirable discretion. Where opportunities are so numerous, 
who can resist joining in the game? Letter 626, to John Allen, reports that Sydney 
has seen Sir James Mackintosh’s son, who ‘seems to wish that his father’s work 
should be as he left it without any addition’. Sydney agrees, and adds, ‘We are 
natural guardians of Mcintosh’s literary fame; will that not be in some degree 
tainted and exposed to ridicule, if his history is furnished by a regular Paternoster 
Hack?’ The allusion is to the History of the Revolution in England in 1688 which 
Mackintosh did not live to complete. May we not read ‘finished’ for ‘furnished’? 

Wide as his opportunities are for emendation, the editor has even wider oppor- 
tunities for annotation. Mr. Nowell Smith, ‘guided by what I hope may be a 
fairly just intuition of the curiosity of the average reader’, is discreetly erudite, 
One ‘average reader’s’ curiosity has been largely satisfied even though he has 
failed to discover on what principle the careers are described of persons mentioned 
in the text. If it is reasonable to suppose that anyone sufficiently interested to 
read these letters will know enough about Jeffrey and Lord Grey not to require 
an editorial account of them, the same reasoning might be thought to apply to 
Brougham and Rogers whose careers are summarized in footnotes. A reader, 
moreover, may well grow interested in a less famous person by the mere fre- 
quency of occurrence of his name: John Allen, Georgiana Harcourt, and Lady 
Grey are cases in point. But there is no discoverable note on Miss Harcourt or 
on Lady Grey; and though there is indeed a sufficient note on Allen, it would 
have been more conveniently found if the entry in the index had been in bold 
type. A small correction may be offered to the note on Letter 920, in which 
Sydney congratulates Dickens on a ‘number . . . full of wit, humour, and power 
of description’. “You must settle it with the Americans as you can’, he adds. 
The letter is dated 1 July 1843 and must refer to the first ‘American’ Number of 
Martin Chuzzlewit (no. vii) published that month, rather than to American Notes 
(1842), as Mr. Nowell Smith suggests. 

Recent editions of letters from the Clarendon Press have perhaps made their 
readers unduly exacting in their demands. We have been given postmarks as well 
as dates, addresses both of sender and recipient have been quoted in full, franks 
have been mentioned where they exist, and editors have been scrupulous in using 
angular brackets to denote editorial additions to dates and addresses. In these 
matters Mr. Nowell Smith belongs to an older school. Angular brackets are 
indeed used, but they seem to have been overlooked on a number of occasions 
(e.g. Letters 181, 201, 202, 204). Postmarks are quoted from time to time, but 
no notice is taken of their absence; and though Sydney Smith sometimes begs 
a frank, we are not told of his using them except in an interesting note (not 
readily discoverable in the index) to Letter 540. A note is prefixed (or appended) 
of the source of the text of each letter, and, in respect of manuscripts, of the 
present location. But page references are not always provided to vol. I of the 
Memoir, a book in which it is difficult for a reader to find his way, and of at least 
thirteen hitherto unpublished letters we are given no indication of the source. 

Mr. Nowell Smith adopted the customary practice of prefixing a list of letters 
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as a table of contents. In this instance the list occupies twenty-one pages. It 
may well be asked what purpose is served by such a list. I have consulted it more 
than once in order to establish the first or last letter addressed to a certain corre- 
spondent or to locate a letter of whose existence I was aware. The list served these 
purposes, but they would have been more simply and rapidly served if I had been 
able to turn to the correspondent’s name in the index and to the subheading 
‘Letters to’ under that entry. 

These perhaps are small points, indicating merely the extravagance of modern 
demands upon an editor. They count for little when weighed with the pleasure 
which Mr. Nowell Smith has given in collecting so much wit and wisdom, and 
the insight which he has provided into the political and social scene of Sydney 
Smith’s day. A reviewer in another journal has assumed as a matter of course 
that no-one would wish to read through all these letters. Another reviewer may 
be permitted to record his dissent. Not merely did he read every word, but he 
grew more and more dejected as he saw the end of his pleasure approaching. He 


looks forward to that supplementary volume. 
J. B. 


Mary Shelley, Author of Frankenstein. By E.izaBetH Nitcuig. Pp. xiv+ 
255. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953. No price 
given. 

Professor Nitchie’s Introduction announces the purpose of her book quite 
clearly. She asks of Mary: ‘What, then, was she really like? What sort of tem- 
perament did she have? What sort of mind? How did she look upon her husband, 
her family, her friends, her world? This book attempts to find, chiefly in her 
writings, the answers to these questions.’ Wisely there is no attempt to reinstate 
the novels. Apart from Frankenstein, that strangely compelling work of a girl of 
seventeen, and parts of The Last Man, a novel of 1826, there is little worth saving, 
and Professor Nitchie makes no attempt to close her eyes to the fact. The interest 
remains in Mary and her opinions of her contemporaries who, under various 
disguises, appear again and again in her pages. 

Mary does not exempt herself from fictional treatment nor does she see herself 
through rose-tinted spectacles. Those moods of depression and bad temper she 
suffered from appear in the morbid reserve and irritability of many minor char- 
acters, and the self-portrait in Mathilda, written in the nine months when both 
her children died, could not be more honest or objective. 

Shelley himself was her favourite model, and Woodville in Mathilda is her 
first portrait of him. With Shelley dead and Sir Timothy forbidding her to write 
a Life, she worked out her desire to write about Shelley by re-creating him in 
many characters, as Adrian in The Last Man, a creature of beauty and love and 
freedom, drowned. in the end like Shelley, as Villiers in Lodore, and briefly as 
Edwin Raby in Falkner, a man who had married below him and been disowned. 
The members of that strangely complex family in which she was brought up 
provide many characters. Godwin, whom she loved but whose weaknesses she 
saw with a clear eye, appears in the portrait of the father in Mathilda into which 
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she put all she knew of his self-centredness and extravagant faults, together with 
her real love for him. It is suggested that the constant theme of orphans and 
motherless children in the novels arises from Mary’s sense of loss over Mary 
Wollstonecraft, a mother whom she never knew and whom she was certain she 
would have loved and admired. 

‘The conventions of popular fiction’, writes Professor Nitchie, ‘required the 
Byronic hero. Mary gave her readers what they wanted down to the last mus- 
tachio’, and she was well fitted to give it. Had she not known the great prototypes, 
Byron himself and Trelawny? She ignores the cynicism and the annoying petti- 
ness of Byron which she knew so well, presenting him as the proud romantic 
lover of liberty with faults only on a grand scale, as Castruccio in Valperga, or 
as Raymond in The Last Man, a portrait truly in the great Byronic tradition, 
sharpened by the penetrating comment of one who had known and suffered the 
man: ‘He was obstinate but not firm; benevolent in his first moments, harsh and 
reckless when provoked. Above all he was remorseless and unyielding in the 
pursuit of any object of desire, however lawless.’ 

These researches, pursued throughout the novels, uncover many portraits in 
whole or in part of many other friends and enemies. Seldom is material over- 
interpreted to aid the case when in such a study it is only too easy to find what 
one is looking for. This passage on Godwin illustrates the danger. 


Substitute in this narrative the radical intellectual élite for the world of fashion, 
unprofitable business projects and mistakes over leases for gambling, and a govern- 
ment post for a royal pension; make the man dogmatic and reserved instead of 
frank and confiding; change the poor cottager’s daughter into a buxom widow; 
read the account of his death figuratively—and you have a not too distorted picture 
of William Godwin. 


The mutandis of such a mutatis seem too many, especially if the result is only 
‘a not too distorted picture’. But hardly ever does Professor Nitchie let the ‘fun 
of identity-spotting’ as she calls it, persuade her to force the locks of these 
romans 4 clef. 

When all this has been done, what has emerged? We have seen Mary and the 
others from a new angle, but we see nothing extraordinarily new. In the conjec- 
tures on the loneliness theme and in the examination of the two handlings of the 
Emilia Viviani episode in A Bride of Modern Italy and Lodore, we gather some- 
thing of Mary which her letters and the gossips do not tell us. ‘Her view of the 
great and small who surrounded her’, writes the author, ‘is the view of a woman 
who, though much smaller than the giants who were her husband, her parents, 
and some of her friends, yet knew the giants well.’ It is typical of the sane en- 
thusiasm of this book that this should be the writer’s conclusion, no more, no 
less; and the sensitive study of Mary’s character, always the centre of these in- 
vestigations, fully justifies Professor Nitchie’s work and its closing sentences: 


There is the woman herself, to be seen in a fuller, truer light than that cast upon 
her by the words of worshippers and detractors or even by her own letters and 
journals. It is a woman neither angel nor devil, full of faults, full of merits: brave 
in spite of her self-pity, liberal in her views in spite of her compromises with society, 
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endowed with intellectual powers that command respect in spite of their limitations, 
and with imagination capable of creative achievement in spite of her later taming it 
to meet the taste of the reading public. There is in all her work, however dulled 
and diluted, the young author of Frankenstein. 

GRAHAM MIDGLEY 


The Critic’s Alchemy: A Study of the Introduction of French Symbolism 
into England. By RutH Z. TEMPLE. Pp. 345. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1953. $4.00. 

This is a difficult book to characterize. Dr. Temple, whose special field 
seems to be Anglo-French literary relations in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, has written it, so she tells us, ‘to demonstrate the excellence of 
the aesthetic critic and ... to undertake his defence’ (p. 19). Her method is 
‘to compare the treatment of French poetry by three critics of this kind and 
two of other kinds’, her aesthetic critics being Swinburne, Arthur Symons, and 
George Moore, and her ‘two of other kinds’, Matthew Arnold and Sir Edmund 
Gosse. The book’s sub-title announces another subject. This second theme or 
subject, the introduction of French symbolism into England, is brought forward 
in the sections on Symons, Gosse, and Moore, but it is very feebly connected 
with more than a hundred pages on Arnold and Swinburne. As Symbolism is 
usually dated from the manifesto by Jean Moréas in 1886, it is hardly surprising: 
Arnold had then less than two years to live and Swinburne had been safely for 
seven years in his ‘Leyden jar’ at Putney. Clearly, if the sub-title describes the 
main theme, Arnold and Swinburne are out of place and the omission of Yeats 
isa matter for raised eyebrows. On the other hand, if impressionist or aesthetic 
criticism is the ‘Beast in View’, it is a pity that the author should be tied to Anglo- 
French literary relations: Pater, admitted to be the ‘fountainhead’ of aesthetic 
criticism in England, has to be left out because he has so little to say about 
French poetry. There are also minor difficulties of intention. On p. 253 Dr. 
Temple dismisses in a paragraph Moore’s debt to such French novelists as Zola 
and the Goncourts in accordance with her restriction to French poetry, but else- 
where she is more self-indulgent: discussions of Arnold’s interest in Sénancour 
and Amiel, or of the abilities of Swinburne and Symons as translators, cannot be 
intimately related to either of her proposed themes. Though quotations, allu- 
sions, and anecdotes are often interesting and well-chosen, they are as often not 
strictly relevant and consequently add to the formlessness. Perhaps the best way 
to regard the book is as a compilation of references to French literature, and more 
especially to French poetry, in the works of five English men of letters of Victorian 
times. From this viewpoint we can approve the zealous amassing of information, 
the checked references, the useful index. 

If such matters illustrate the minor scholarly virtues, to the author unfortunately 
they appear to constitute the whole of what is meant by ‘a scholarly approach’. 
She seems to have no idea that the persistent tone of a special pleader is inappro- 
priate, or that she weights the scales in favour of her impressionist critics and 
against her ‘outsiders’. (Why is it so culpable for Arnold to be wrong about 
Racine and yet so venial a sin in Swinburne?) Sometimes she is disablingly vague 
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about the impressionist elements in criticism. If Moore is a real impressionist, 
then Symons may be one, but he is certainly something more—the ‘something 
more’ perhaps being what he has in common with critics of ‘other kinds’. Nor 
is she as careful as one would like about literary evidence. For example, Swin- 
burne’s statement in 1gor, ‘I never had much in common with Baudelaire . . .’, 
tells us nothing of his opinion in 1867 while writing ‘Ave atque Vale’, because in 
1901 if the voice is Swinburne’s, the hands are only too obviously the hairy hands 
of Watts-Dunton. (The letter containing this quotation regrets the appearance 
of ‘Ave atque Vale’, ‘a poem to which you are altogether too kind’, in a Tauch- 
nitz volume of selections. - As Mr. Hare says, ‘Was there no cock to crow ?’) Per- 
haps it is simply that the breadth of view needed by the expert in comparative 
literature requires him or her to fly at such a height that the details of literary 
history at ground level are invisible. (See Dr. Temple’s failure to spot the obvious 
imitation of Meredith in Symons’s lines on p. 137 and Professor Neff’s correction 
in the notes, p. 286.) Certainly some excuse is needed when we are told so easily 
that the American ‘new critics’ of today ‘share much of the theory and the method’ 
of the aesthetic critics of the Decadence (p. 16). But what will excuse the ‘ines- 
capable’ conclusion that ‘Arnold . . . was not a great literary critic’ (p. 71), or the 
statement that he ‘disapproved of wit’ and wrote without clarity, flexibility, or 
elegance? After this it is no shock to find Swinburne preferred as a critic— 
Swinburne, who in praise or dispraise could never find anything but superlatives 
in his ink-well, who wrote that Victor Hugo ‘was the greatest tragic and dramatic 
poet born since the age of Shakespeare’, who held that L’ Art d’étre grand-pére 
was ‘the most absolutely and adorably beautiful book ever written’ (Hopkins 
spoke of its ‘blethery bathos’). These quotations are in Dr. Temple’s book, but 
she stands no nonsense from them. Her mind is already made up. 

A final point. This book was published in 1953 and its preface is dated 1951. 
Various straws seem to show that much of the writing may belong to the middle 
nineteen-forties. Most of the entries in the bibliography are earlier than 1940, 
none is later than 1945. Matthiessen’s The Achievement of T. S. Eliot is listed 
there in the 1935 edition, but the 1947 edition is cited when Matthiessen is 
quoted in Dr. Temple’s introduction, which was presumably the last part of her 
book to be written. Again, the Arnold letter to Sainte-Beuve, which she knows 
only at second-hand from an article by Arnold Whitridge in 1938 (see pp. 39 
and 176), has had its contents described and its first publication noted by L. 
Bonnerot on p. 529 of his Matthew Arnold: poéte (1947). If much of a book is 
seven or eight years old when it is published, how old is new? 

KENNETH ALLOTT 


Tennyson and the Reviewers. A Study of his Literary Reputation and of 
the Influence of the Critics upon his Poetry 1827-1851. By EpGaR 
FINLEY SHANNON, JR. Pp. xiv-+232. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $4.00; 25s. net. 

This is a subject which has been a good deal written about before. Mr. Shan- 
non has discovered nothing spectacular, but he has produced a book that contains 
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new material, and that aids us towards a still sharper focus on Tennyson and his 
reviewers than we had already. The book’s defect, so far as it has one, is that it 
says little of those broader issues and problems to which this detailed matter is 
related. 

Chiefly by searching in the files of contemporary newspapers, Mr. Shannon 
(according to his own claim) has been able to find fifty-two articles about Tenny- 
son which appeared between 1827 and 1851 and have not so far been listed. As 
one might expect, the intrinsic interest of most of these as criticism is not great; 
but partly by their aid, and partly by re-scrutinizing the known material, Mr. 
Shannon shows that the early history of Tennyson’s poems is not quite what we 
have so far been told. His survey makes‘it clear that the 1833 poems were on the 
whole more favourably received than is generally realized: apart from Croker’s 
onslaught in the Quarterly, most reviews (even Jerdan’s in the Literary Gazette) 
gave Tennyson’s work some measure of praise. The same thing is true, perhaps 
more conspicuously, of the reception of the poems of 1842. It is clear from Mr. 
Shannon’s book, moreover, that T. R. Lounsbury, in his Life and Times of 
Tennyson, 1809-1850, exaggerated the hostility which met these poems through 
making mistakes of more than one kind. First, he overlooked some of the reviews 
that were printed: alleging, for example, that no review of these poems appeared 
in the Atlas, which was, he stressed, a leading weekly, ‘held by many to be the 
ablest of all’. Mr. Shannon points out that this journal contained a warm com- 
mendation of the poems only just over a month after they were published; 
Lounsbury missed it, one supposes, because it was part of a general article which 
did not mention Tennyson in its title. Second, Lounsbury does not always dis- 
cuss his reviews fairly: Sterling in the Quarterly, and also Spedding in the Edin- 
burgh, were more favourable to Tennyson than he allows. Lounsbury was also 
mistaken in saying that the reviewers saw Tennyson’s good qualities much more 
slowly than the general reader. Even before Mr. Shannon’s book, of course, 
Lounsbury’s high-handed yet (to Tennyson) sycophantic style must have warned 
readers that (useful as his book is in many ways) he is not a model of detachment: 
but it is a good thing to have the details, especially since biographers like Sir 
Harold Nicolson and Sir Charles Tennyson have largely followed him on these 
points. 

How much the early reviews actually influenced Tennyson is a difficult ques- 
tion, about which there is no certainty to be had. But Mr. Shannon makes a good 
case for supposing that critics like Lounsbury and Miss Joyce Green (in her 
article in P.M.L.A., 1951) are exaggerating when they claim that Tennyson’s 
development proceeded independent of the critics. He points out, significantly, 
that Tennyson’s revisions were especially thorough in the poems which had pro- 
voked the most violent attacks (like Croker’s); and his account of how, later on, 
Tennyson modified The Princess to meet criticisms is also important in this 
connexion. 

In certain other ways Mr. Shannon’s account of Tennyson’s critics is rather 
less satisfactory. It is good that he should point out how, in the early days, some 
criticism by Tory journals may have been hostile for no better reason than 
Tennyson’s very loose association with Cockney School Radicalism. But, in his 
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sympathy for Tennyson, he barely shows that what the critics were saying was in 
part sensible, and in part sprang from what was right and good in their age. After 
all, the sentimental, other-worldly side of the Keats tradition was something 
against which Keats himself had recurrently revolted in advance. In encouraging 
Tennyson to be contemporary and didactic, moreover, were not the critics (even 
if their notions of these qualities were blatantly crude, and such as to foster 
Tennyson’s worst verse) to some extent encouraging him in the direction of Jn 
Memoriam? 

The other weakness of this book is on the critical side. We badly need a survey 
of Tennyson’s progress, and his revisions, which has regard to all that is signifi- 
cant in poetry, and not simply to its mechanics. Instead of attempting this, Mr. 
Shannon explicitly (p. 42) refers his readers, on critical matters, to Mr. J. F. A. 
Pyre’s The Formation of Tennyson’s Style, which he rightly calls ‘painstaking’. 
But this book, published in 1921, is almost entirely concerned with metrical 
technicalities and verbal ‘music’. When (to take one small point as example) 
Tennyson changes: 

Underneath the bearded barley 
The reapers, reaping late and early, 
Hear her ever chanting cheerly ... (1833) 


Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly... (1842) 


Pyre notices only the elimination of awkward 1’s, th’s, and ch’s: the greater con- 
creteness, precision, and immediacy of the second version quite escape him. 
Mr. Shannon is perhaps entitled to delegate his critical problems; but doing so 
clearly limits the interest of his book. 

Within these limits, it is useful and scholarly. The index, notes, and biblio- 
graphy are full and seem very accurate, and the list of contemporary reviews is a 
valuable original document. 

J. HoLLoway 


Dickens and Ellen Ternan. By Apa Nispet. With a foreword by EDMUND 
Witson. Pp. xviii+89. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1952; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 215. net. 

The author introduces her volume by writing of it as ‘a by-product’ of other 
researches on Dickens, but in the new work that is now appearing on his life it 
takes a place of the first importance. Since the publication of Thomas Wright's 
Life of Charles Dickens in 1935, Dickens’s biography has been overshadowed by 
the problem of his association with Ellen Ternan. It has both aroused the inter- 
est of a mystery and drawn the kind of attention which is always attracted by 
scandal; and, above all, it has focused the acute difference of opinion between 
those who see Dickens as a kind of benevolent Pickwickian and those who 
regard him as a sharp and subtle writer in conflict with society and at odds with 
himself. In the controversy which has followed Wright’s original revelations, 
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charges of inaccuracy, misrepresentation, and bad faith have been made on both 
sides: many of which were entirely justified. Professor Nisbet’s study of Dickens 
and Ellen Ternan is important because she has largely turned aside from this 
controversy to the discovery of new information about what actually happened. 

Of particular value is her outline of the events which led to Dickens’s separa- 
tion from his wife and all that followed. Many of the most important letters 
which Dickens wrote about this time are now in libraries in the United States, 
and Professor Nisbet has drawn with careful judgement on those that have not 
been previously published. The letters to Mary Boyle clearly suggest his ‘restless 
dissatisfaction’ with his marriage even ‘before he fell in love with Ellen’; while 
one of those to the Swiss banker, Emile De La Rue (23 October 1857), reveals 
more openly than Forster’s shadowy outline how soon he began to excuse him- 
self by accusing his wife of ridiculous ‘jealousy’. No less interesting are a number 
of those written directly after the separation in which he tried to enlist his friends 
in a verbal campaign to check malicious scandal. 

The most important new evidence, however, is to be found in certain passages 
of his correspondence with W. H. Wills, written while in the United States in 
1867-8. Many of these were purposely obliterated and they have now been 
revealed for the first time with the aid of infra-red photography. Several of them 
speak of Miss Ternan in terms of the closest affection remarkable from someone 
so tensely reserved as Dickens: 

(10 December 1867) Enclosed is another letter for my dear girl, to your usual 
care and exactness. . . . I am in capital health and voice—but my spirits flutter 
woefully towards a certain place at which you dined one day not long before I left, 
with the present writer and a third (most drearily missed) person. 


(24 December) Enclosed, another letter as before, to your protection and dispatch. 
I would give £3,000 down (and think it cheap) if you could forward me, for four 
and twenty hours only, instead of the letter. 


(21 February 1868) You will have seen too (I hope) my dear Patient, and will 
have achieved in so doing what I would joyfully give a Thousand Guineas to 
achieve myself at this present moment! 


These and other remarks clearly show that Wills was forwarding Dickens’s 
letters to Ellen. While in the United States on his earlier visit Dickens had told 
Forster that if he were to drop a private letter in the street it would be in a news- 
paper next day and ‘nobody would think its publication an outrage’; and he was 
evidently anxious to avoid it being known that he was in regular correspondence 
with Miss Ternan. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that Professor Nisbet 
has also been able to show that Dickens was so reluctant to leave Ellen that he 
even worked out a plan for her to join him in America. 

A note in Dickens’s pocket-diary, taken in conjunction with certain memoranda 
he left for W. H. Wills, shows that he arranged to send a cable on his arrival in 
Boston to say she should follow him: 


Tel: all well means 
you come 
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Tel: safe and well, means 
you don’t come 
A few days after his arrival Dickens sent the message safe and well, and thus spent 
the rest of his time ‘drearily’ missing her. In spite of a recent suggestion that the 
code meant that Miss Ternan should proceed to England rather than to America, 
there is no reason to doubt that the more obvious interpretation is correct. For 
although Professor Nisbet has rather dangerously reduced the analysis of her new 
discoveries to a minimum there is no satisfactory alternative explanation. Until 
it can be shown that by ‘come’ Dickens meant ‘go’ the American theory holds, 

In addition to learning of such new discoveries it is hardly less valuable to have 
a general review of the whole affair outlined with such accuracy and care. With 
obvious restraint the author has restricted her argument to presenting the ‘evi- 
dence’ which has so often been demanded; and although many questions have 
been left unanswered (which others, less competent, will no doubt hasten to 
decide) the work results in an avowedly specialist study of the widest general 
appeal. “The case now rests’; and in so far as it is confined to ‘establishing . . . 
that Dickens and Ellen Ternan were lovers’ no one can be in doubt of the verdict. 
Beyond this point, however, it is still unsafe to go. 

Yet although it is an attempt to present the facts without prejudice, Professor 
Nisbet also makes it clear that she has entered the dispute as an advocate rather 
than as an arbitrator ; and without questioning her conclusions it may be submitted 
that some of her witnesses are much less sound than they are allowed to appear. 
G. B. Shaw, for example, was seldom a trustworthy authority in matters of bio- 
graphy, and his letter to The Times Literary Supplement in support of Miss 
Gladys Storey’s Dickens and Daughter might well be considered ‘equivocal’. 
Miss Storey, herself, was inaccurate in a way which may be excusable in a ‘non- 
professional writer’ but which greatly lessens the value of the detail of what she 
has to say.! Many of the comments of those who disliked Dickens, such as Mrs. 
Julia Byrne or Sir William Hardman, may still be discounted as malice; while 
Thomas Wright was acclaimed rather than ‘persecuted’ for his ill-composed 
biography. But the less said about past differences the better. The importance 
of the present study is the way it makes clear what is known; and after this it only 
remains to emphasize that much is still uncertain. 

! Miss Storey’s account has often been challenged unfairly, but amateurism is no excuse 
for the inability to record simple fact. It is impossible to verify her records of conversations, 
but on comparing her quotations with their printed sources it is clear that she could not 
copy correctly. On p. 141, for example, there are twenty-nine errors in twenty-one lines, 
where she has run two of Dickens’s letters together without any indication. In one of 
them (to Wilkie Collins, 24 Jan. 1864) Dickens wrote: ‘But Rome and I are wide asunder, 

physically as well as morally’, which Miss Storey gives simply as ‘morally asunder from 
Rome’, though the original context leaves it open to doubt whether he meant the Roman 
Catholic Church. There follow six errors of punctuation; one misspelling; three cases of 
word-substitution ; two words wrongly inserted; a whole phrase omitted ‘. . . but that the 
Church’s hand is at its own throat I am fully convinced’; and a change from ‘the letter of 
obscure parts of the Old Testament’ to ‘the letter of the Old Testament’. If such altera- 
tions can be made in copying from a verifiable printed text, it is an open question how far 
one can rely on the detail of Miss Storey’s records of long conversations. ‘There are 
other such examples, though none so bad. 
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The Foreword by Edmund Wilson is welcome for its critical authority, 
although after either of the “T'wo Scrooges’ Dickens as an aged roué falls rather 
flat. But a weakness in its critical asides is that while Mr. Wilson is acutely sensi- 
tive to the way the ‘Pickwickians’ unhesitatingly identify the author with the 
spirit of the earlier books, he brings himself up smartly against the same fallacy 
in appraising the significance of the new discoveries to an understanding of the 
later novels. Nothing, indeed, could more clearly demonstrate the critical rele- 
vance of such a biographical study than this difficulty in reconciling the life and 
work, for such questions as these are even more prominent now that many of the 


old disputes have thus been decided. 
K, J. FIELDING 


William Barnes, Linguist. By WiL.Iis D. Jacoss. Pp. 87 (University of New 
Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, 9). Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1952. $1.00. 

Barnes the linguist was overshadowed by Barnes the poet. His philological 
theories and experiments form the subject of an American monograph, which 
summarizes and analyses Barnes’s chief linguistic works from Se Gefylsta (1849) 
to An Outline of Rede-craft (1880). 

Barnes, as a ‘purist’ in language, had the courage of his convictions, and the 
elastic possibilities of the native vocabulary were abundantly, if curiously, illus- 
trated by his proved ability to suggest abstract concepts and new scientific ideas 
by native compounds. The position of ‘purist’, which Barnes purposely adopted, 
has analogies in Modern Icelandic where the native stock is forced to prove its 
continual fertility in invention in order to keep pace with the march of time. 

Barnes’s attitude to English was dictated by his experiences as teacher and 
preacher. Ready intelligibility was an imperative need, and the rustic speech of 
his own county, Dorset, provided suitable basic material for his linguistic experi- 
ments. Whatever these achieved they certainly demonstrated the richness inherent 
in the native Teutonic word-stock. While some of Barnes’s coinings are happy 
enough—‘sunderthink’ (dissentio), ‘sunderset’ (dispono), ‘faith-heat’ (enthusiasm) 
—others like ‘starkin’ (asterisk), ‘talecraft’ (arithmetic), ‘deemstery’ (criticism), 
‘fireghost’ (electricity), are not, except for a student of Anglo-Saxon or dialect, 
immediately comprehensible. An Outline of English Speech-Craft (1878) is well 
described as ‘a practical exercise in word-coining’. Barnes forces his Saxon 
instrument to the extreme limits of its solo possibilities. ‘One-head thing-names’ 
are not at once recognizable as ‘proper nouns’, ‘on-going mark-timeword’ is a 
clumsy periphrasis for ‘present participle’, ‘breath-pennings’ does not inevitably 
suggest ‘consonants’, nor does ‘mate-pennings’ suggest ‘alliteration’. While 
‘soaksome’ is a good synonym for ‘bibulous’, and ‘push-wainling’ a memorable 
substitute for ‘perambulator’, ‘matter-quickness’ does not readily convey the 
sense ‘electricity’. 

Mr. Jacobs shows that Barnes’s complete absorption in his ‘purist’ theory 
became more pronounced with each publication. As a linguist he worked alone 
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and apart from the group which, under the direction of F. J. Furnivall, was 
labouring to produce the New English Dictionary. 'The indifference of this group 
to Barnes’s independent theories and researches is attributed by Jacobs to Furni- 
vall’s influence. This is difficult to reconcile with Furnivall’s own linguistic 
peculiarities and his declared scorn for the exact study of philology. It might be 
maintained with some reason that the motive force in the neglect of Barnes pro- 
ceeded from some sterner philologist than Furnivall. Whatever may be the truth 
of this, Jacobs is right in stressing the independence and originality of Barnes’s 
work in its time and place. It is unfortunate that very few of his neologisms and 
revivals have been given an official stamp of recognition by the O..D. One of 
them, attributed to him by Mr. Jacobs—‘bird-lore’, current in the U.S.A. from 
1899 to 1940 as the title of a magazine—is not even mentioned in the Dictionary 
of American English where it might have been expected to appear. 

The style of the book under review is greatly at odds with Barnes’s passion for 
linguistic purity. It is curiously latinate and Barnes would hardly have been 
gratified by such phrases as ‘latinic iridescence’, ‘osmotic good fortune’, ‘Middle 
English while not fecundating in this manner’, or ‘he hypostasized what his pre- 
decessors but devoutly urged’. Misprints, of which the following are representa- 
tive, suggest a lack of scholarly exactness: p. 33, dama for déma; p. 35, Cwrteyrn 
for Gwyrteyrn; p. 54, Elusinian for Eleusinian(?); p. 58, béte noir for béte noire; 
p- 68, lardon (this is not in Bosworth-Toller. Perhaps laréowdim is what is 
meant?). Mis-statements include the reference to ‘rearmouse’, p. 30. This can 
be found in the O.Z.D. in spite of Mr. Jacobs’s statement to the contrary. While 
the effort to draw attention to Barnes the linguist is in itself praiseworthy, the 
style of Mr. Jacobs’s book is frequently so irritating and his inaccuracies are so 
disturbing that this monograph cannot be held to confer much distinction on the 
series in which it appears. 

Finally, if Barnes’s works on language appeal now rather to the antiquarian 
than to the serious philologist, they clearly indicate that the poet who chose to 
clothe his thoughts in the dialect of his own locality was using for his poems a 
language with which he was deeply familiar, the full resources of which his 
studies in dialect had made him able to control like a master. 

BEATRICE WHITE 


Melville’s Quarrel with God. By Lawrance THompson. Pp. viii+475- 
Princeton: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $6.00; 


405. net. 
Melville’s Mardi. By Merrett Davis. Pp. xvi+240. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $4.00; 25s. net. 


Melodrama shouts in Mr. Thompson’s title—Méelville’s Quarrel with God— 
and the very paper echoes the sound. Thunder-clouds pierced with a lightning 
flash threaten us from dust-cover, cover, and title-page; and the same thunder- 
clouds roll at us over the opening of every chapter. It is an unfortunate lapse of 
taste on the part of the Princeton typographers whose work is generally so good. 
Yet it suits, only too well, the tone of the book. For Mr. Thompson writes as one 
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possessed of the truth; he has the key, the one key, which at last will open all 
the doors and show us what Melville was really after. 

All of Melville’s work is a long quarrel with God. There were momentary 
pauses, attempts at reconciliation, but this is the direction and the drive: an 
indictment of the God whom Melville found worshipped in the Christian 
churches, tyrannical, capricious, author of evil. Mr. Thompson takes us through 
the works interpreting them from this point of view. Here are two of his con- 
clusions. Of Billy Budd Mr. Thompson writes that the reader 


who can transcend the bias of his own prejudices, is shyly encouraged by Melville 
to view the story as a bitter comedy, in the satiric and sarcastic tradition of Lucian 
and Voltaire and Tom Paine: 

of Moby Dick 

Melville’s underlying theme . . . correlates the notions that the world was put 
together wrong and that God is to blame; that God in his infinite malice asserts a 
sovereign tyranny over man and that most men are seduced into the mistaken view 
that this divine tyranny is benevolent and therefore acceptable; but that the free- 
thinking and enlightened and heroic man will assert the rights of man and will 
rebel against God’s tyranny by defying God in thought, word, deed, even in the 
face of God’s ultimate indignity, death. 


Mr. Thompson is continually threatening those who may disagree with him with 
the accusation of being prejudiced by their Christian bias. But in these two 
cases, the atheist orthodoxy is just as out of place as the Christian. The point 
is that they are both irrelevant. In Moby Dick, dealing with the problem of 
evil, Melville naturally uses the theological categories—and there is, of course, 
irony at the expense of Presbyterian orthodoxy—but, finally, Ahab is moving in 
the true tragic zone which is neither Christian nor atheist: Ahab is awful and 
wonderful, yet condemned. The judgements are not separate: condemnation for 
deliberate breaking of the bonds of the human, and awe and wonder at his 
hubris. Billy Budd is a rarer case. The categories are irrelevant here because this 
is one of those exceptional works which seem, in a way, to lie beyond the bounds 
of tragedy: in its acceptance of good and evil it belongs (no comparisons of 
quality are intended) to the same order as The Tempest; an acceptance that it is 
difficult not to call religious, and equally difficult to call Christian. 

Mr. Thompson’s method and his success or failure depend on his reading 
of Melville’s ironies—the elaborate system of ironies that, he holds, Melville 
evolved to conceal yet reveal his dangerous thoughts; for this Melville is first 
and foremost an ironist in the tradition of Montaigne, Bayle, and Voltaire 
(and Mr. Thompson gives us a muddled and superficial historical account of 
Calvinism, the ‘sceptical humanists’ and the development of irony as a weapon 
against theologians). Mr. Thompson is highly ingenious here, far too ingenious 
in fact; for by the time he has finished with Melville’s ‘triple talk’ he has arrived 
at a point where nothing can possibly mean what it seems to mean and everything 
can mean just what Mr. Thompson wants it to mean. It all comes, of course, 
from having one truth to proclaim. Everything must be made to fit. And Mr. 
Thompson shouts at us, prods us, leaves nothing unsaid. A calmer exposition 
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might have been more convincing; but evangelists have never been known for 
their low and gentle voices. The qualities are of a piece; for after all this is 
striking book, with its vehemence, its determination. It does command atten- 
tion, and of the many things in it—particularly Mr. Thompson’s perception of 
certain symbolic organizations—account will have to be taken. I myself found 
the chapters on White-Jacket and Redburn of notable interest. 

Mr. Davis’s book is another matter. It is a calm, modest, competent account 
of what led up to the writing of Mardi and of the strange mixture of motives in 
that peculiar work. It seems to me well done. Mr. Davis admirably succeeds in 
placing Mardi in the history of Melville’s development; and he is not blind to its 
grave deficiencies. John Murray’s apparently inexhaustible archives have opened 
to provide interesting new material on Melville’s aims and plans. 

D. J. Gorpon 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Study of Everyman with Special Reference to the Source of its Plot, 
By Genji TakanasuHi. Pp. 80+22. Tokio: Ai-Iku-Sha. No date, no price. 


Professor Takahashi’s study of the source of the central idea of Everyman testifies to the 
interest taken in this late medieval morality in Japan. That the motif of a man vainly 
appealing to his friends to bear him company on a dangerous journey goes back to a 
Buddhist parable known to Europeans through the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat was 
matter of common knowledge. Professor Takahashi thinks he has discovered its ultimate 
source in no. 101 of The Miscellaneous Agama, where a man appeals in vain to three of his 
wives (who stand, briefly, for his body, his wealth, and his knowledge and relatives), and 
finds only his fourth wife, who symbolizes man’s intention, willing to accompany him. 

The second part of the booklet consists of an annotated edition of the play. In one 
place there is a discrepancy between the note and the text, when the latter follows the 
Huth reading ‘cap’ (‘I take my cap in my lap and am gone’), but the note explains the 
Britwell reading ‘tap(pe)’. 


R. W. ZANDVOORT 


Wild Men in the Middle Ages: A Study in Art, Sentiment and Demono- 
logy. By RIcHARD BERNHEIMER. Pp. xiii+-224-+50 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. 
$4.00; 25s. net. 

This is a very detailed and well-illustrated survey of the varied appearances and meaning 
of a common figure of medieval folk-lore and imagery. It is highly creditable if judged as 
an academic exercise diligently performed; but the determination to be both exhaustive 
and systematic seriously impairs the value of the book to other students, for the treatment 
of its examples tends to be cursory and repetitive. The author could have dealt, more 
advantageously and at greater length, with what was made of his subject in a few outstand- 
ing literary compositions, for instance, instead of merely filling out a hinterland of minor 
instances in which the full significance and potentialities are unrealized. Mr. Bernheimer’s 
work is probably as good in its kind as it can be, but his method is not sufficiently critical 
or cogent enough to provoke fresh lines of interpretation of the masterpieces of medieval 
art. Only towards the end of the book, in his discussion of the Diirer engraving reproduced 
on the jacket (as well as in the body of the volume), does he seem to me to approach more 


rewarding analysis, apart from providing a guide to the material. 
A. I. Dove 
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Five Stuart Tragedies. Edited with an Introduction by A. K. McI:wrairtn. 
Pp. xxii+497 (The World’s Classics). London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Mclliwraith’s new anthology will give as much pleasure as his other excellent 
volumes in the same series. His introduction is a lively one and the plays chosen well 
calculated to interest the beginner. The texts of two of them, Bussy d’Ambois and The 
Maid’s Tragedy, are reprinted from the standard modern editions; the other three, The 
Duchess of Malfi, The Roman Actor, and ’Tis Pity are modernized from the first editions. 
There are few misprints: I find four seriously misleading ones in Bussy (disparkling for 
disparking, p. 11; subject me for subject be, p. 13; doth for both, p. 24; gradation. for grada- 
tion, p. 46) and one reading not authorized by Parrott or by the 1641 or 1607 Quartos 
(inenarrable for inennerable, p. 73). But this is probably higher than the average. A com- 
parison of the ’Tis Pity text with de Vocht’s type facsimile of the 1633 Quarto seems to 
show that all the changes, except one (short for shirt, p. 461), are deliberately editorial. 
One is very doubtful and puzzled about ‘Morendo in grazia dee morire senza dolore’ 
(1v. iii. 64) which Dr. MclIlwraith renders in his footnote as ‘dying in God’s grace is to die 
without pain’; the line is Gifford’s emendation of Q’s ‘Morendo in gratia Lei morire senza 
dolore’: Gifford does not give a translation of his own emendation, but he would not have 
agreed with Dr. MclIlwraith about what it meant, for he criticized Weber for his ‘blas- 
phemy’ in emending the line, not unplausibly, as a mixture of Latin and Italian, ‘Morendo 
in gratia Dei morire senza dolore’. In the same play, there does not seem to be any real 
need to emend howsoever to however (1. 172, p. 421), hath to have (1. 217, p. 423) or require 
to requir’d (1. 62, p. 490). For some tastes the editor might be thought to be a little over- 
generous with the exclamation mark in this text, and it is a pity that it was not found 
possible to retain the form ’ee used fairly consistently throughout Q for ye (Fie upon ’ee, 
how d’ee, &c.) as well as Donado’s characteristic wu’t (for wilt). Type and paper maintain 
the good standard set by other recent volumes in this series, and the title-pages of the 
quartos are handsomely reproduced. 

PETER URE 


Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons. By James 
ARDERNE. Edited by Joun Mackay. Pp. xiv-+-30. Oxford: published for 
the Luttrell Society by Basil Blackwell, 1952. Subscription, 25s. annually. 


Arderne’s Directions of 1671 is a brief and informal manual for the composition of the 
‘plain sermon’ which had come to satisfy the needs of the Restoration audience. Its brevity 
and informality themselves indicate the distance we have now travelled from Hooker and 
Andrewes and from the earlier type of ars concionandi. Care is to be taken that Proposi- 
tions are ‘laid down in the plainest words’ ; similes must be used sparingly and must ‘never 
stand in the place of an argument’. ‘High flights’ of enthusiasm are to be avoided (both in 
style and doctrine) as well as 2ll kinds of abstruse or controversial theology. In the new 
climate of rational religion, it is only natural that the would-be preacher is advised against 
the ‘following of Poetick or Romantick writings, the latter being good for nothing, and the 
other best in its own measures’. 

On the other hand, Arderne’s points of contact with earlier modes of pulpit oratory 
should be recognized. His stress on Doctrine, Reason, and Use as the most practical and 
economical method for ‘rancking of your thoughts’ is in the clear Puritan tradition. This 
Mr. Mackay indicates in his brief but valuable Introduction; he likewise carefully illus- 
trates Arderne’s debt to John Wilkins, whose Ecclesiastes, 1646, was very definitely in the 
same tradition as the reformatory tracts of Chaderton, Perkins, and Baxter. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mackay has overlooked Arderne’s connexion with the Royal Society, of which 
he became a Fellow in June 1668. This may help to explain not only his interest in pulpit 
reform but also his specific link with Wilkins, the first Secretary of the Royal Society. 
HaRo_p Fiscu 
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The Advancement of Learning (1649). By JoHN Hatt. Edited by A. K, 
Croston. Pp. xiv-+54 (Liverpool Reprints, 7). Liverpool: University Press, 


1953- 55. net. 

John Hall’s pamphlet was well worth reprinting for its own sake and for the light it 
sheds on the author. It deserves a place among the more important educational pamphlets 
of the period because of its interesting views on the state of learning in the mid-seventeenth 
century, especially in the universities. Professor Croston is to be congratulated on the 
accuracy of the text, on the helpful notes, and on the slight but interesting sketch of the 
author and his works in the Introduction. 

It was perhaps a pity that Professor Croston did not have access to the fuller information 
about Hall contained in an article in the July number of this Review; for he might have 
considered the influence on Hall in this pamphlet of Comenius, with some of whose works 
Hall was acquainted, and of Samuel Hartlib and John Dury, especially their plans for an 
Office of Address. As it is, he deals only with the influence of Bacon, Descartes (on what 
seems slender evidence), and Milton. 

Professor Croston sees in one of Hall’s suggestions (p. 42, ll. 28-32) a foreshadowing of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London; but this conjecture is at 
least doubtful, for the same idea, for the collection of accounts of natural phenomena, 
seems to have been put forward, for example, by Samuel Hartlib and by William Petty. 
He also asserts, too sweepingly I think, and on insufficient evidence, that Hall ‘looks for- 
ward to the scientifically planned state’ (p. xiii). Moreover, he has not related Hall’s criti- 
cisms and views on education to those of contemporaries and to the general state of 
education at the time. 

Two tentative suggestions for amendment of the text may be made: ‘file’ (p. 26, 1. 16) 
may be a misprint for ‘fill’; and ‘changeable’ (p. 29, 1. 27) should obviously read ‘charge- 
able’. And should not ‘Mercurius Elenctitus’ (p. vii) be ‘Mercurius Elencticus’? 

G. H. TuRNBULL 


lish Literature 1660-1800. A Bibliography of Modern Studies com- 
piled for Philological Quarterly. By Ronap S. Crane, Louis I. BREDvOLD, 

RICHMOND P. Bonp, ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, and Louis A. Lanpa. Vol. I. 1926- 

1938. Pp. vit+575. Princeton: University Press, 1950; London: Geoffrey 

Cumberlege, 1951. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. Vol. II. 1939-1950. Pp. iv-+-579-1292. 

Princeton: University Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 

$7.50; 48s. net. 

The character of this annual bibliography is well known and respected. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to do more than welcome and advertise the lithographical reproduction of 
the original issues, and to express the hope that supplementary volumes wil! be published 
from time to time. To assist the reader in using them, a continuous pagination has been 
added at the foot of the page, and an index has been provided by the present compiler, 


Professor Louis A. Landa. 
J.B. 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Vol. 15. Corre- 
spondence with Sir David Dalrymple. Edited by W. S. Lewis, Cuarves H. 
BENNETT, and ANDREW G. Hoover. Conyers Middleton, Daniel Lysons, 
William Robertson, William Roscoe, William Beloe, The Earl of Buchan, 
Samuel Lysons, Robert Henry, James Edwards, Robert Nares. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis and Cuarves H. Bennett. Pp. liv-+395. Vol. 16. Correspon- 
dence with Thomas Chatterton, Michael Lort, John Pinkerton, John Fenn, 
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Mrs. Fenn, William Bewley, Nathaniel Hillier. Edited by W. S. Lewis and 
A. DayLe WALLACE. Henry Zouch. Edited by W. S. Lewis and Ratpu M. 
WituiaMs. Pp. xxvi-+439. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. $10.00; 80s. net each volume. 


As the names cited above indicate, these volumes are of particular interest to students 
of English literary and historical scholarship. To others than specialists they naturally 
offer less entertaining reading than the correspondence with more brilliant social figures. 
Nevertheless, the letters here show the breadth of Walpole’s interests and the ease with 
which he handled the topics, and they range over the whole of Walpole’s active life, from 
1736 to 1796. Forty-four of Walpole’s own letters are here printed for the first time; and 
twenty more now first appear in full. The most generally important correspondences are 
those with Pinkerton and Chatterton. Pinkerton aspired to be Walpole’s biographer and 
did in fact publish some Walpoliana after his subject’s death. The editor’s introduction 
on this episode is informative and he is no doubt right in explaining Pinkerton’s somewhat 
inconsistent views of Walpole’s character by Walpole’s failure to provide sinecures for his 
friends. Pinkerton’s attitude here leads us on to what he himself called ‘the unfortunate 
affair of Chatterton’. This matter is very fully discussed by the editor, all the known 
correspondence is printed, and in vol. 16 there is an appendix of Walpole’s Chattertoniana 
containing his marginalia to the Rowley poems and to the adversaria of Tyrwhitt and other 
books on the matter which will be indispensable to students of Chatterton. Vol. 15 con- 
tains Walpole anecdotes about Conyers Middleton printed from manuscripts in Mr. 
Lewis’s collection, William Cole’s account of Middleton now first printed from Cole’s 
Athenae Cantabrigienses, and Farington’s anecdotes of Walpole printed by royal per- 
mission from the manuscript at Windsor which is somewhat fuller than the text of the 
Farington Diary (1922-8). It is hardly necessary to add that the standard of editing 
characteristic of this edition is fully maintained in these valuable instalments. 

D. M. Low 


Thomas Gray of Pembroke. By S. C. Roperts. 13th W. P. Ker Memorial 
Lecture. Pp. 31. Glasgow: Jackson, Son, & Co., 1952. 35. 6d. net. 


‘I am for the present extremely well lodged here, and as quiet as in the Grande Chartreuse 
... everybody (even the Dr. Longs and Dr. Mays) are as civil as they could be to Mary de 
Valens in person.’ Gray’s interests and affections were centred in Pembroke long before 
the day in 1756 when he sought refuge there from the unsympathetic Fellows and rowdy 
undergraduates of Peterhouse: indeed it is hard to understand why he had not moved 
across the road much earlier. Fifteen peaceful years still lay before him in his adopted 
college, and then he was to die within its walls. His memory has always been honoured 
there as it deserves. A Fellow of Pembroke, the late Leonard Whibley, took over from 
Paget Toynbee the great edition of his Correspondence and brought it to a triumphant con- 
clusion. And now the present Master of Pembroke has distilled the essence of his Cam- 
bridge life into this wise and witty lecture. 

; Gray grumbled a good deal, especially in his younger days, about Cambridge and its 
inhabitants, and his grumbles have been taken too literally. But, as Mr. Roberts says, ‘like 
all good letter-writers he charms by his inconsistency’. Expressions of affection for Cam- 
bridge, and for quite a number of people there, are not difficult to find in his letters; and 
when he referred to the senior members of the University as ‘a set of Men, among whom 
I have pass’d so many easy and (I may say) happy hours of my life’, he meant what he said. 
Mr. Roberts deals faithfully with Matthew Arnold’s exasperating misuse of the phrase ‘He 
never spoke out’, and with other current errors about the poet and the academic world in 
which he moved. He clears away much misleading nonsense, and draws a fresh and 
sympathetic picture of Gray in the process. 

R. W. Ketton-CREMER 
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Johnsonian and Other Essays and Reviews. By R. W. Cuapman. Pp. viii+ 
243. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. net. 


Readers familiar with Dr. Chapman’s work (who necessarily include all Johnsonians and 
Austenians) will not be taken in by his modesty in describing the contents of this book as 
‘these Ephemera’. They represent the occasions (too few) during the past thirty years when 
Dr. Chapman has taken time off from his self-effacing editorial labours to speak in propria 
persona on literary matters; and his opinions are always worth attending to. Dr. Chapman 
is known as a great editor; this collection of reprinted pieces exhibits him as an acute and 
sagacious critic, whose only fault has been his reticence. 

Dr. Chapman’s subjects include Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Peacock, the Oxonian Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and (it need hardly be said) Jane Austen, Boswell, and Samuel Johnson 
(the dust wrapper claims four pieces in the book for Johnson, but I count at least six), 
They also include matters so dear to his heart as textual criticism, lexicography, the S.P.E., 
landscape gardening, and the art of printing. On all these, what he has to say is pertinent, 
authoritative, witty, and often intensely personal: Dr. Chapman’s essays and reviews are 
Johnsonian in more senses than one. Something of their quality may be inferred from a 
few remarks noted in passing. Goldsmith is neatly summed up: 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Goldsmith than that the year of his birth 
should be doubtful. It is not the kind of fact we should expect him to know himself. 


Something that has long waited to be said about Jane Austen is finally and bluntly said: 


There are, of course, and will always be people whom Jane Austen does not amuse, 
because they are stupid. 


From the review of a book attacking exact scholarship, this 


[The world, its author tells us] ‘sides naturally with . . . the spiritual valour which 
dashes itself to pieces on the unbreachable walls which fence Truth’, and has little sym- 
pathy with ‘the slow and cautious movement of learning’. The history of our time has 
taught us to ask if the world might not get on better if it ceased to produce great men 
of action. 

« But to review the work of him who so excels in reviewing the work of others is an 
arduous and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task. One does not wish to bandy 
civilities with Dr. Chapman, except once again to protest that what he has to say here is 
not of ephemeral but of permanent importance. The book itself, as befits a book containing 
a classic essay on “The Art of Printing’, is beautifully made. 





D. J. GREENE 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By A. MACDONALD 


ANGLIA A letter to Thomas Wright of Dur- 
Band lxxi, Heft 4, 1953 ham (Edward Hughes), p. 65. 
Commentary on King Alfred’s Or- [From the poet Cowper] 


osius (Simeon Potter), pp. 385-437. 


: ENGLISH STUDIES 
Beowulf notes (Norman E. Eliason), Vol. xxxv, No. 1, February 1954 


PP. 438-55- Cross currents in contemporary 
DurHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL American criticism (Heinrich Strau- 
Vol. xv, No. 2, March 1954 mann), pp. I-10. 


Boswell and Dr. Gordon (Charles A mediaeval proverb (Cecily Clark), 
Garton), pp. 63-64. pp. 11-15. 
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A note on Sir Gawain and the Green HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Knight (A. Macdonald), p. 15. 
An emendation in Chaucer’s Book of 
the Duchess (Claes Schaar), p. 16. 
Contamination in late Middle Eng- 
lish (K. C. Phillipps), pp. 17-20. 
Vol. xxxv, No. 2, April 1954 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: aes- 
thetic design in stories of the first 
day (Chas. A. Owen, Jr.), pp. 49-56. 
The Waste Land and Ulysses (Giorgio 
Melchiori), pp. 56-68. 
‘Classifying’ which (Géran Karlberg 
and P. A. Erades), pp. 69~74. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 

Vol. iv, No. I, January 1954 
Coriolanus : tragedy or debate? (D. J. 
Enright), pp. 1-19. 
Aspects of Dryden’s imagery (D. W. 
Jefferson), pp. 20-41. 
Pater and the Victorian Anti-Ro- 
mantics (R. V. Johnson), pp. 42-57. 
Poetry and plain language: the verse 
of C. M. Doughty (John Holloway), 
pp. 58-70. fret 
Mystical experience in Virginia 
Woolf’s The Waves (Peter and Mar- 
garet Havard-Williams), pp. 71-84. 


ErupEs ANGLAISES 

VIF Année, No. 1, fanvier 1954 
Why was Beowulf preserved? (Karl 
Brunner), pp. I- 
On Middle English textual criticism 
(Simonne d’Ardenne), pp. 6-21. 
The theme of solitude and retire- 
ment in seventeenth century litera- 
ture (Herbert G. Wright), pp. 22-35. 
The reinterpretation of Laurence 
Sterne (Alan D: McKillop), pp. 36- 
47- 
Note sur les sources de Timon of 
Athens (Georges A. Bonnard), 
PP- 59-69. 
Thomas Hardy as revealed in The 
Dynasts (Richard Church), pp. 70-79. 
Th’ untun’d Kennell. Note sur 
Thomas Heywood et le théatre sous 
Charles Ie* (Michel Grivelet), pp. 
101-6, 


Vol. xvii, No. 2, February 1954 


Walter Haddon: Elizabethan Latin- 
ist (Lawrence V. Ryan), pp. 99-124. 
Donne and Saint Teresa on the 
ecstasy (Eleanor McCann), pp. 125- 


32. 
Swift’s Anglo-Latin games and a 
fragment of Polite Conversations in 
manuscript (George P. Mayhew), 
PP- 133-59. : 
Another source for Anthony Nixon’s 
The Scourge of Corruption (1615) 
(Edwin Haviland Miller), pp. 173-6. 


Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. lxix, No. I, fanuary 1954 


Five fugitive pieces of fifteenth- 
century secular verse (Kenneth G. 
Wilson), pp. 18-22. 

Notes concerning certain poems by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Earl Les- 
lie Griggs), pp. 27-31. 

Was there a play on the martyrdom 
of Hugh of Lincoln? (Roger Sher- 
man Loomis), pp. 31-34. 

Words into images in Chaucer’s 
Hous of Fame, a third suggestion 
(Paul G. Ruggiers), pp. 34-37. 
Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale: Ti- 
burce’s visit to Pope Urban (Cyril A. 
Reilly), pp. 37-39- 

A euphemistic reference to the 
Reeve’s Tale (John Owen), pp. 43-44. 
A 1593 Chaucer allusion (Philip 
Williams), p. 45. 

Milton’s golden chain (Harry F. 
Robins), p. 76. 


Vol. lxix, No. 3, March 1954 


A late fifteenth-century love lyric 
(Rossell Hope Robbins), pp. 153-60. 
A Middle-English diatribe against 
backbiting (R. H. Bowers), pp. 
I ‘ 
A lost Jacobean Phoenissae? (Nor- 
bert F. O’Donnell), pp. 163-4. 
[By Thomas Goffe] 

The eavesdroppers in Jonson’s Se- 
janus (Allan Gilbert), pp. 164-6. 
Nathaniel Lee’s birth date (A. L. 
McLeod), pp. 167-70. 
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The association of ideas in Samuel 
Johnson’s criticism (Martin Kallich), 

170-6. 

e canon and chronology of Wil- 
liam Godwin’s early works (Jack W. 
Marken), pp. 176-80. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Lamb, and 
Machado de Assis (Benjamin M. 
Woodbridge, Jr.), pp. 188-9. 


MopeErN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Vol. xiv, No. 4, December 1953 
The episode of “The Villain of the 
Danube’ in Fenton’s Golden Epistles 
(Jeannette Fellheimer), pp. 331-4. 
The Hector-Andromache scene in 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
(Aerol Arnold), pp. 335-40. 
unattempted yet in prose or 
rime’ (Allen R. Benham), pp. 341-7. 
A forgotten noble savage, Tsonnon- 
thouan (James R. Foster), pp. 348- 


59- 

Landor’s American publications 
(R. H. Super), pp. 360~74. 
Mopbern LANGUAGE REVIEW 

Vol. xlix, No. 2, April 1954 

“The Game at Chesse’ : how it struck 
a contemporary (Geoffrey Bullough), 
pp. 156-63. 
‘Illudo Chartis’: an initial study in 
Carlyle’s mode of composition (Mar- 
jorie P. King), pp. 164-75. 

The lime-tree and early German, 
Goliard and English lyric poetry 
(A. T. Hatto), pp. 193-209. 

Swift’s first poem (Irvin Ehren- 
preis), pp. 210-11. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 


38ste Faarg., Afl. I, I Fanuari 1954 
Five Middle English verse prayers 
from Lambeth MS. 541 (Rossell 
Hope Robbins), pp. 36-41. 

The date of Henry IV (John W. 
Draper), pp. 41-44. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 


Vol. liv, Nos. 7-8, 25 November 1953 
The functions of magic in Milton’s 
Comus (Nils Erik Enkvist), pp. 310- 
18. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. viti, No. 4, March 1954 
Wilkie Collins and the American 
theater (Robert P. Ashley), pp. 241- 


55- 

Structure and idea in Jane Austen’s 
‘Persuasion’ (Joseph M. Duffy, Jr.), 
pp. 272-89. 

The cave of Trophonius: myth and 
reality in De Quincey (Brooks 
Wright), pp. 290-9. 

River imagery in ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
(Jerome Thale), pp. 300-6. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Vol.i, New Series, No. 2, February 1954 
Walter Roet and Philippa Chaucer 
(Margaret Galway), pp. 48-49. 
William Penn and Chaucer (Beach 
Langston), pp. 49-50. 

A suggested gloss for Herbert’s “Box 
where sweets . . .’ (Michael F. 
Moloney), p. 50. 

William Blades’ comment on Cax- 
ton’s ‘Reynard the Fox’: the geneal- 
ogy of an error (Donald B. Sands), 
pp. 50-51. ae 

John Webster’s ‘Devil in crystal’ 

'(G. P. V. Akrigg), p. 52. 

Dekker not a Merchant Taylor 
(R. G. Howarth), p. 52. 

The kite-cluster in “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen’ (Kenneth Muir), pp. 52- 


53- 

A lost play the source of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry IV’ and ‘Henry V 
(C. A. Greer), pp. 53-55. 

Two burlesque imitations by Swift 
(George Mayhew), pp. 55-57. 
Gildon vs. Prior (G. L. Anderson), 
pp. 57-58. 

William Collins’s house in Chiches- 
ter (Audrey Jennings), pp. 58-60. 
A letter from Lord Hailes to James 
Boswell in Holland (R. H. Carnie), 
pp. 63-65. 

A sketch of Burke by his executors 
(Bertram D. Sarason), pp. 65-66. 
Blake and Godwin (David V. Erd- 
man), pp. 66-67. 
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Coleridge, Southey and ‘Joan of Arc’ 
(G. Whalley), pp. 67-69. 

Jane Austen and Choderlos de Lac- 
los (Frank W. Bradbrook), p. 75. 
Keats, Mary aa and others 
(C. W. Gillam), PP. 76-79. 

Emily Bronté and ‘Hamlet’ (Arnold 
P. Drew), pp. 81-82. 

Matthew Arnold and ‘Enoch Arden’ 
(J. D. Jump), pp. 82-83. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 146 (Charles 
A. O. Fox), p. 83. 

Vol. 1, New Series, No. 3, March 1954 
The ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ for 755 
(Charles Moorman), pp. 94-98. 
William Crashaw—Puritan divine, 
poet and bibliophile (P. J. Wallis), 
pp. 101-2. 

The fable of the oak and the briar 
(Calvin Huckabay and Everett H. 
Emerson), pp. 102-3. 

[In Spenser] 

The behaviour of Brigadore: “The 
Faerie Queene’, V, 3, 33-34 (Waldo 
F. McNeir), pp. 103-4. 

Robert Parsons’s ‘Resolution’ and 
‘The Repentance of Robert Greene’ 
_ Haviland Miller), pp. 104- 


est and the ‘Consolatio’ 
(Rolf Soellner), pp. 108-9. 
‘Lear’ and the Morality tradition 
(K. W. Salter), pp. 109-10. 
“We that are young’ (Theodore C. 
Hoepfner), p. 110. 

[In King Lear] 
The case of Antonio’s melancholy 
(K. B. Danks), p. 111. 
A Shakespeare parallel (C. Overbury 
Fox), p. 111. ° 
The locale of ‘Hamlet’ (S. G. E. 
Lythe), pp. 111-12. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’. Dra- 
matis Personae (Howard Parsons), 
p. 113. 
John Webster’s burial (R. G. How- 
arth), pp. 114-15. 

woman’s arm: George Eliot and 
Rhoda Broughton (Carl H. Ketch- 
am), pp. 117-18. 
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Two notes on John Davidson (John 
A. Lester, Jr.), p. 118. 

Lewis Carroll’s periodical publica- 
tions (Roger Lancelyn Green), pp. 
118-21. 

Masefield’s ‘Dauber’ and Falconer’s 
‘Shipwreck’ (Gordon W. Couch- 
man), p. 124. 

Swinburne’s poem ‘Love’ a transla- 
tion from Victor Hugo (Ruth Marie 
Faurot), pp. 124-5. 

Theauthor of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days’ (An Old Boy), pp. 125-6. 

A Hardy-Housman parallel (C. Ho- 
bart Edgren), pp. 126-7. 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 4, April 1954 


‘Sawles Warde’ and Herefordshire 
(Cecily Clark), p. 140. 

English anti-machiavellianism be- 
fore Gentillet (J. C. Maxwell), p. 141. 
Two previously unnoted MSS. of 
poems by Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(Frank J. Warnke), pp. 141-2. 
Edward Fairfax—base son and lost 
eclogues (Charles G. Bell), pp. 143- 


Marston’s use of Seneca (John 
Peter), pp. 145-9. 
Flavius teases his audience (Nor- 
man Nathan), pp. 149-50. 

[Fulius Caesar, 1. i] 
The prototypes of King Lear and his 
daughters (Sir Gyles Isham), pp. 
150-1. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart’s definition 
of wit (Kelsie B. Harder), pp. 154-5. 
Nathaniel Ward and Izaak Walton 
(Cecil C. Seronsy), p. 156. 
Etherege and Holbein (Marie Nev- 
ille), p. 157. 
Aubrey’s ‘Mr. Uniades’ (Elsie Dun- 
can Jones), pp. 159-60. 
Colonel Hutchinson: manuscript 
and printed memoirs (Sydney Race), 
pp. 160-3. 
The paradox of Samuel Boyse (Ed- 
ward A. Bloom), pp. 163-5. 
Mrs. Inchbald and Thomas Holcroft 
in Canterbury 1777 (John Eva), 


PP- 173-4- 
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Conrad’s two stories of initia ion 


Yeats’s “The Delphic Oracle upon 
Plotinus’ (Donald Pearce), pp. 175-6. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

Vol. xxxiti, No. I, January 1954 
An Elizabethan attitude toward peace 
and war (G. R. Waggoner), pp. 20- 


The transformation of Christopher 
Sly (Thelma Nelson Greenfield), 


- 34-42. 

The authorship of The Careless 

Shepherdess (Norbert F. O’ Donnell), 

P- 43-47, . 

op and Whitman: evidence of 
influence and echoes (William Darby 
nemmeeaet) PP pp. 5. 

A sceptical look at sceptical criticism 
(Marvin Rosenberg), pp. 66~77. 
The unity of the Revesby Sword 
Play (J. Mitchell Morse), pp. 81-86. 
Samson Agonistes 1096: a re-exam- 
ination (Raven I. McDavid, Jr.), 
pp. 86-89. 

Milton’s Samson and Sophocles’ 
Heracles (J. C. Maxwell), pp. go-91. 
Two houses of pride: Spenser’s and 
Hawthorne’s (Hazel Thornburg 
Emry), pp. 91-94. _ 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary and War- 

burton’s Shakespeare (Arthur Sher- 

bo), pp. 94-96. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CHRONICLE 

Vol. xv, No. 2, Winter 1954 
Renaissance emblems (William S. 
Heckscher), pp. 55-68. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MopERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. lxix, No. 1, March 1954 
The meaning of Eliot’s rose-garden 
(Robert D. Wagner), pp. 22-33. 


(Carl Benson), pp. 46-56. 
Bernard Shaw, philosopher (/ 
H. Nethercot), pp. 57-75. 


Wordsworth’s River Duddon som 


nets (Stewart C. Wilcox), pp. 198 


41. 


Blake’s prophetic books (Gee 
Mills Harper), pp. 142-55. 
Patterns of imagery in Pope’s 


The neo-platonic concept of time 


buthnot (Elias F. Mengel, Jr.), pp 


189-97. 


Reason in madness: A Tale of a 


(Harold D. Kelling), pp. 198-2aa 


Joseph Glanvill, Anglican apologi 
old ideas and new style in the B 


toration (Jackson I. Cope), pp. 22% 


50. a 
‘Grateful vicissitude’ in Paraditt 
Lost (Joseph H. Summers), pp. 251% 


64. 


Catiline and the nature of Jonson’ 


tragic fable (Joseph Allen B 


Jr.), pp. 265-77. 
enaissance names in masque 


(Franklin B. Williams, Jr.), pp. 314° - 


23- 
Tennyson’s Princess and Ve. 
(Milton Millhauser), pp. 337-43. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE 
Anno iv, No. 3, Luglio-Settembre 19 


Appunti su Shelley (Aurelio Zanee 


pp- 179-92. 


Tamburlaine’s ‘pampered jades 


(Allan Gilbert), pp. 208-10. 


SEWANEE REVIEW 
Vol. leit, No. 1, Winter 1954 


The Comedy of Errors and Much A 7 
About Nothing (Francis Fergusson 


PP. 24-37. 


t 








